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Aotes. 


MONEY AND PERSONAL PROPERTY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

Several important questions in economic and 
social history are connected with the value of 
money. On that account I pointed out (ante, 
p. 317) that tables of comparative prices, say in the 
fourteenth and nineteenth centuries, such as those 
contributed lately by Mr. Tuorotp Rocers, though 
highly valuable for several purposes, need a con- 
sideration of the very different quantities of silver 
contained in the coins of the same name at the two 
periods. Mr. Rocenrs’s tables indicate the relative 
values of different articles in the fourteenth century, 
and again the relative values of the same articles in 
the nineteenth. They show, further, what changes 
in the relative ae of these articles, compared 
with each other, have taken place; but they do not 
show the relative value of money or the relative 
purchasing power of a given money income or 
capital at the two periods. 

When we read that the statute of 8 Hen. VI. 
limited the county franchise to freeholders of land 
to the value of forty shillings by the year, to 
estimate the nature of this limitation we must 
take into account, first, that the shilling contained 
three times the silver in the modern shilling, and, 





secondly, that silver before the discovery of the 
American mines was so scarce that an ounce of 
it was worth several ounces now. Again, an 
Act of 37 Edw. III. regulates the apparel and 
ornaments which esquires and gentlemen with 
lands or rent to the value of iiC marks (200 marks, 
the mark being 13s. 4d.), and merchants and 
citizens with goods and chattels to the value of 
M li (1,000/.) and v Cli (5001.), may wear respec- 
tively. Unless we took into account the greater 
quantity of silver in the coinage, as well as the 
higher value of the precious metals at that period, 
we should greatly underestimate the income of the 
gentlemen and the capital of the citizens. 

Another instance deserves attention on several 
accounts. Ina case reported in one of the Year- 
Books of Edw. IIT. (M. Edw. III. c. 25) a widow 
brought her action against her husband’s repre- 
sentatives for withholding her reasonable part of 
his goods and chattels, averring that he died with- 
out issue, leaving personalty to the value of 
200,000 marks 6s. 8d.), of which she 
claimed a moiety. If we consider the quantity of 
silver in the coinage then, we get, first of all, a 
sum of about 400,000/. in the silver of our time. 
Add the higher value of silver, and we get con- 
siderably more than a million. Are we to believe 
that there were such millionaires in the reign of 
Edward IITI., leaving goods and chattels worth 
such an enormous sum? There were men who had 
thousands of sheep, but the pric e of the best sheep, 
according to Mr. Rogers’s tables, was 1s. 104d. 

Four different views of the case may be taken. 
(1) Blackstone, citing the case, says “ 200,000 
marks,” but I recollect that in the Year-Book 
itself, which I have not now at hand, Roman 
numerals are used. I presume they are “CCM.” 
It is conceivable that the printer or the copyist 
of the manuscript before the first printed edition 
made some mistake in the numerals. (2) Nu- 
merical estimates in those days were apt to be 
very loose. Take, for instance, the famous blunder 
of the Parliament of 51 Edw. III., which voted 
a contribution from each parish on the assump- 
tion that there were 40,000 parishes in England, 
when in fact there were only 8,600. (3) Was 
it a mere formality of pleading, and a very large 
sum named formally, to cover the utmost possible 
amount? (4) The learned editor of the Year- 
Books of Edward I., Mr. Horwood, once spoke of 
the case to me in a manner showing that he sup- 
posed the husband was really believed to have left 
goods and chattels to the value of 200,000 marks, 
It does not appear that he was a person of rank 
or title, and, according to this construction, we 
might infer that such wealth was not without 
example. 

A case in the Year-Book 30 Edw. I. (Rolls 
ed., 114-15) is worth citing. An abbot claims 
damages against Sir Piers Corbet to the amount 
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of 2,0001. (deus meyl lyveres) for the detention of | of Delilah Boswell, but I have not a copy of the 
animals escaped from the abbot’s park into the | inscription. She died either in 1857 or 1858 from 
knight’s forest, contrary to a fine or concord | the effects of a kick from a horse, and, during the 
between them. Was this sum a mere piece of | time that she lay ill, her tent in the camp was 
formal pleading, or are we to suppose that the | visited by hundreds—I might say thousands—of 
abbot had really sustained damage to any such | curious and sympathetic people. The camp was 
amount by the detention of his escaped deer, cows, | pitched in a romantically picturesque locality, 
sheep, and swine? The reader will here again | Blakeshall Common, near Kinver Edge, on one of 
bear in mind both the quantity of silver in the | the hills on which common was erected (by Mr. 
pound of Edward I.’s time and the high value of | William Hancocks, of Blakeshall House) an obelisk 
silver. T. E. C. Lestie. to the memory of Richard Baxter, which is notice- 
Athenzeum Club. able as being (I believe) the very first public 
memorial to the author of The Saints’ Rest. The 
“IN GIPSY TENTS.” common is about four miles from Kidderminster, 
Your learned correspondent Mr. Francis | and on Sundays a stream of people would flow 
Hinpes Groome, in the preface to his most in-| from the town to the Gipsy camp, leaving there 
teresting volume In Gipsy Tents, which was re- | ™®0Y substantial tokens of their visit. A lady in 
viewed in your columns ante, p. 338, invites the immediate neighbourhood was unremitting in 
contributions on that subject in the pages of her attentions to Delilah Boswell, who was not 
“N.&Q.” Inthe chapter on Gipsy funerals he allowed to want for anything, though she refused 
quotes an account that I gave in this journal, | be taken into any house or infirmary. I re- 
June 6, 1857. I would also refer him to a note | member her very well, for I had occasion at that 
that I made in “N. & Q.,” May 2, 1874, on the | time to frequently pass the camp and often had a 
funeral of a Gipsy, Lementinia Smith, when the | talk with its inmates. Delilah was a singularly 
van or covered cart together with her articles of handsome girl. 
clothing were all burnt. I have not seen the Mr. Groome quotes in full “Gipsy Experiences, 
“long “account ” mentioned by Mr. Grooms as By au Romani Rei ” (or, as the original was spelt, 
having appeared in Truth, Aug. 28, 1879, concern- “Gipsey Experiences. By a Roumany Rei”), 
ing the funeral of the young Gipsy, Paradise | from the Illustrated London News, Nov. 29, 
Buckler, in Belbroughton Churchyard, Worcester- | Dec. 13, and Dec. 27, 1851. Mr. Groome would 
shire ; but I may say here that I had mentioned | seem (p. 372) not to know who was the author of 
her tomb and the incidents of her funeral in| this capital story. I may, therefore, inform him 
“N. & Q.,” May 12, 1860 (p. 359). I have known | that it was written by the late Mr. Tom Taylor, 
her tomb from my boyhood. She died Jan. 8, | and was based upon incidents that really occurred 
1815, aged thirteen, and was the daughter of a| when he was a Cambridge freshman. So at least 
Gipsy king. The “ pocket-handkerchiefs” of the | I was told by Mark Lemon, who was the editor of 
Truth version were, I believe, in reality dinner those special supplements, in which the Gipsy 
napkins, My account ran thus :— story was a leading attraction. Douglas Jerrold, 
“The pomp that attended her funeral is well re- | W. Blanchard Jerrold, John Leech, Shirley Brooks, 
membered by many of the inhabitants. I have heard | Tenniel, Mayhew, and others of “the Punch men” 
one of my relatives say that the Gipsies borrowed from were among the contributors to these supplements. 
~~ of the finest damask napkins (for the coffin In addition to some stories and other papers, I 
vandles), none but those of the very best quality being ine 6 ‘hated hese 6 kere th, pew. De 
accepted for the purpose, and that they were duly re- | ™5° contri mutes to these supplements ® Serics 
turned, beautifully ‘got up’ and scented. The king and his | of sketches, “The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
family were encamped in a lane near to my relative’s | Green, an Oxford Freshman,” which were drawn 
house, and his daughter died in the camp.” and engraved to appear, a page at a time, in Pun: hs 
The relative here referred to was my father’s | but as one page of the Illustrated London News 
mother, and I have frequently heard her tell the | was equal to two of Punch, Mark Lemon asked 
story of the young girl’s death and funeral. I| me to transfer the sketches to his supplements in 
neglected to mention in my account that the Gipsies| the former paper. When three sheets of the 
also borrowed from her father and mother not only | sketches had appeared the late Mr. Ingram changed 
the dinner napkins, but also several silver table- | his mind concerning those special supplements, 
spoons, which were duly returned, and which | and brought them toa sudden close. This led to 
were lent without the least hesitation, as they had | the “ Verdant Green” woodcuts being subsequently 
never lost anything from the Gipsies, who so fre- | “ written up to,” and issued with letter-press in 
quently encamped close to their house. Paradise | a book form. Therefore it may be said of it that 
Buckler’s tomb is a large “ table ” monument. it was a book written in spite of itself. 
Only a few weeks since I stood beside a tomb, Mr. Tom Taylor’s Gipsy story was illustrated by 
similar in shape and size, in Wolverley Church-| F. W. Topham, whose bare-footed Gipsies bore 
yard, Worcestershire, erected to the memory a very suspicious resemblance to the bare-legged 
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Trish girls who were so frequently the subject of 
his pencil. In his illustrations to the second and 
third chapters there are two bare-legged Gipsies, 
and his charming portrait of Sinfi Smith also re- 
presents her with bare legs. Mr. Groome says 
that when the Leah of his own story saw this en- 
graving she objected, “ But she’s got no boots 
on!” Iremember at the time pointing out this 
mistake to Mark Lemon. I then lived in Hunting- 
donshire, and knew the locality of Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor’s story, and was accustomed to see Gipsies 
every week, and I knew that they were well shod 
and protected about the legs and feet. It so 
happened that just before Sinfi Smith made her 
appearance in print I had made a sketch of an 
equally beautiful young Gipsy girl, whom I met 
with her mother in the Great North Road, a mile 
south of Stilton. Both of them had blue-black 
hair, but the features of the mother were harsh, 
and had lost all the ripe roundness that made her 
daughter’s face so attractive. The old lady 
stopped me, and began the usual palaver of fortune- 
telling. I had my sketching materials with me, 
and I asked if I might be allowed to sketch her 
daughter. The request was at once granted, and, 
to my great surprise, the dark-eyed girl took off 
a vulgar old velvet bonnet with ostrich plumes 
that decorated her head, let down the whole of her 
luxuriant black hair, and dexterously twisted a 
scarlet handkerchief into a sort of cap, which she 
placed on her head instead of the bonnet. ‘“ Oh,” 
I said, “this is not the first time that you have 
stood for your portrait.” “I should think not,” 
she said, as she wrapped a shawl, in plaid fashion, 
over one shoulder; “the artists found me out 
years ago. My face has been in many of the 
London picture exhibitions.” And while I 
sketched her she told me how they were often 
encamped on the southern suburbs of London, and 
mentioned more than one artist who had sought 
her out and painted her portrait. At intervals her 
mother, who was unwilling to lose the chance of 
doing a stroke of business on her own account, 
went on telling my fortune, although she could 
only see the backs of my hands ; but she assured 
me that some persons had their fortunes written 
on their fingers and the backs of their hands, and 
that I was one of those persons. I need hardly 
say that my Sinfi Smith was stoutly shod. 

At that date I very often fell in with Gipsies in 
the lane that leads from the North Road to Holme. 
This lane is two miles long, without any house in 
it, and it is, therefore, a lonely road, especially at 
night. Half way the Holme brook crosses the 
road, and it was on the banks near to it that the 
Gipsies would camp for the night. On more than 
one occasion, when their fire was lighted, and all 
their preparations made, I have seen the game- 
keeper walk up to them, kick out their fire, and 
order them to “ move on.” I interceded for them, 





but always in vain, and the Gipsies would get 
together their things and move away to seek 
another camping place for the night, to be moved 
on perhaps by another gamekeeper. On these 
occasions, although in number they were many to 
one, they always were submissive to the authority of 
the gamekeeper. Another camping place for them 
in the same neighbourhood was by the brook on 
the side of the North Road, between Conington 
and Sawtrey ; and a third place was in the road 
between Sawtrey and Glatton. These three 
spots were lonely places at night, and I fre- 
quently had to pass them, going to or returning 
from dinner parties. On these occasions I usually 
rode a pony, which often refused to pass the camp 
fire, and a Gipsy has come forward and Jed him 
past it. I always talked to the Gipsies when I 
passed them, and I was never insulted by them, 
much less robbed, although they had every facility 
to do both if they had wished to doso. After this 
I went to live for twelve years close to Folkesworth 
and Washingley Hall, Huntingdonshire, near to 
Norman Cross, the scenes of the earlier chapters 
of Lavengro. During that period the Gipsies 
never harmed me but once, when (in my absence) 
they stole a truss of hay from my stable. I went 
to their camp, and they allowed me to search their 
tents, carts, and beds, though it was in a lonely 
spot and I was alone. Of course I did not find 
the hay, which, doubtless, had been sent on in 
advance. “Why, it would kill our poor horses to 
eat your hay,” said one of the Hernes ; “they are 
not used to such rich stuff.” This occurred in one 
of the wide green “ droves,” where there is plenty 
of herbage. The land on the one side was (for 
that time) my own, and on the other side the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Harrington. In such cases, 
as the drove cannot be divided, the occupiers on 
either side take the whole of it in alternate years. 
It was my year for possession, and as I always 
allowed the Gipsies to camp in the drove, I repre- 
sented to the Hernes, in as touching terms as I 
could, their ingratitude in being allowed free pas- 
turage and then stealing my hay. 

A correspondent of “ N. & Q.” having mentioned 
Alma asa girl’s name, I cited that of Crimea, which 
was given to one of the Hernes, who was born at 
the time of the Crimean war (“ N, & Q.,” Nov. 14, 
1868). “One of his sisters was named Madonna. 
The o in this word she pronounced long—Ma- 
doan-na.” I have now before me a sketch that I 
made of the Hernes on Oct. 4, 1861. The father, 
French Herne, of March, is seated on the ground, 
protected by the half of a tent, and is cutting 
clothes-pegs. In front of him is the fire, with the 
kettle hanging from a curved iron bar. Madonna 
Herne is on the other side, playing with a young 
owl. Near her, on the ground, with a spotted 
handkerchief tied over her head, is Mabel Grey, 
who was a younger sister of Mrs, Herne. That 
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lady is far from picturesque as she sits on the 
ground cleaning up a pack of cards, in which 
occupation her eldest son Moses is helping her. 
“Oh, no,” she said, “we never tell fortunes with 
the cards. Sometimes we play with them for our 
own amusement.” She smoked a short black 

ipe, and her hair was scragged up to the top of 
es head, where it was twisted into a “bob.” Two 
smaller children, Eunice and Crimea, were busy 
over a saucepan ; three dogs lay about ; and other 
figures were lying at full length in the dusky re- 
cesses of a tent. Around were the carts, horses, 
and a donkey. Herne told me that he was named 
French from having been born in the camp on the 
French drove, Thorney. 

Though the name of Smith is given by Mr. 
Groome, I think (but there is no index to his book) 
that the name of Jones is not given as that ofa 
Gipsy family. But I made a sketch in Hunting- 
donshire, in 1853, of a young Gipsy girl, who told 
me her name was Margaret Jones. 


William Canning, six 


When I lived at Leigh, near to Malvern, from 
1854 to 1857, the Gipsies (Lovells and Boswells) 
were frequent attendants at church, and, with the 
gay colours in their handkerchiefs and dresses, 
presented a great contrast to the labourers, who at 
that time always wore white smock-frocks on Sun- 
days. I remember the clergyman being sent for 
to a young Gipsy mother who was supposed to be 
dying in a camp in the Bransford lane. According 
to my own experience Gipsies have always shown 
a marked preference for the Ciurch of England 
and a desire to be buried in the churchyard. 

CuTHuBert Bepe. 


THE LATE VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE 
REDCLIFFE. 

The pedigree of this distinguished diplomatist, 
drawn up soon after the death (Aug. 8, 1827) of 
his illustrious cousin George Canning, the eminent 
statesman, cannot, at the present juncture, be un- 
welcome to your readers, 


times Mayor of the City 


of Bristol in the reign of King Edward III. 


John C 


John C 


1, John Canning. 


| 


| 
1. John Canning. 
Lord Mavor of London, 4.1 

1456, 35 Henry VI. 


! 

1 Rich ard 

Canning. Cann 
! 


William Canning, 


George Canning, captain 
of a ship, killed at cea, 
A.D. 1677. 


| 
1. George Canning. 


William Canning of Bristol (1327-1377) be- 
came a priest late in life, and founded a college at 
Westbury-on-Trim, in Gloucestershire, and the 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe in Bristol. His 
descendants, the Cannings of Foxcote, were re- 
spected members of the resident gentry of War- 
wickshire. 





®. Sir Thomas Canning, Kt., 


2. William 


anning. 
| 
inning. 


| 


2. Thomas Canning. 


Richard Canning. 
Thomas Canning. 


Richard Canning of Foxcote. 


= = a ! 

| 
Edward 4. George Canning, Manor 
ing. Canning. of Garvagh, 1618, James I. 


2. William Canning, killed in the 
Rebellion in Ireland, a.p. 1641. 
| 
George Canning, attainted in the 
Parliament held by King James 
II, at Dublin, a.p. 1690. 
| 


1. Paul Canning, 


George Canning. 


1. Stratford Canning. 2. George Canning. 


| | 
2, Paul Canning. 3. Stratford Canning. 


In 1618 George, the fourth son of Richard 
Canning of Foxcote, obtained a grant of the 
manor of Garvagh, in Londonderry, from James 
L., which induced him to settle in Ireland. His 
great-grandson, of the same name, married a 
daughter of Robert Stratford, Esq., of Baltin- 
glass, and had a son christened Stratford, after 
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bis maternal parent. Stratford Canning had three 
sons :— 

George, the eldest, entered as a student of the 
Middle Temple in 1757, married a dowerless 
beauty, became a widower, and married a second 
time, without parental sanction, in 1768, a Miss 
Costello, also penniless, and so displeased his 
parents that he was disinherited, with an annuity 
of 1501. settled upon him. Although called to the 
Bar, he never pursued the profession with zeal. 
His taste and talent inclined him to poetry and 
polite literature, and he published some poems by 
subscription in 1762 and 1768 (see Watts, 
“ Authors,” s.n.). He died in April, 1771, leaving 
a widow and an infant son, the future Premier, 
without any provision whatever. 

Paul, the second, had one son, promoted to the 
peerage in 1818 by the title of Baron Garvagh, 

Stratford, the third son, settled in London as a 
merchant, and bad a daughter and four sons :— 
1. Henry, for some years Consul-General at Ham- 
burg; 2. William, a canon of Windsor; 3. 
Charles, killed at Waterloo while acting as aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Wellington; 4. Strat- 
ford, raised to the peerage for his diplomatic ser- 
vices by the title of Lord Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe. Witiiam Pratt. 

Broadstairs. 





It may be worth noting that the coffin-plate on 
Lord Stratford de Redclitfe’s coffin gave the date 
of his birth Nov. 4, 1786, whereas most of the 
peerages and the papers of the day gave the date 
as January 6, 1788. Which is right? The former 
was the date given to me three or four years ago 
by Lord Stratford himself, in correcting a proof 
which I sent to him for revision ; but my brother, 
a Fellow of King’s, told me that he found the 
latter date assigned as his birthday in the college 
books at Cambridge, which he searched for the 
purpose. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Srevepore.”—I think I may, for once, say 
“Eureka!” and that my claim will be admitted 
without contradiction. A stevedore is one who 
superintends the stowage of ships, but no one has 
given the etymology. The nearest is in Stor- 
month, who offers us the Icel. stivardr (which he 
also makes do duty for steward), and the Lat. 
stipator as being an equivalent word to stivardr! 
By mere chance, stipator is not far wrong. The 
word is Spanish, and due, I suppose, to the wool 
trade. Stevedore is a phonetic spelling of Span. 
estivador, one who packs wool or a cargo ; from 
estivare, to pack, which is Lat. stipare. The Span. 
estivador does, indeed, answer to Lat. acc. stipa- 
torem, but it was formed independently, and has a 
totally different sense from the Lat.sb. See further 
under Port. estivar, Ital. stivare; also Ital. stiva, 





ballast of a ship, O.F. estive, “lading of a ship” 
(Cotgrave). I may add that, before investigating the 
word, which only took «a few minutes, I recognized 
it as Spanish by the suffix, which is only found in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Proveng¢al, as, ¢.g., in 
troubadour. Perhaps some one can help me to a 
few quotations for this word. It would be inte- 
resting to know when we got it. 
Wa rer W. SKEar. 
Cambridge. 


Two Inscriptions FroM THE TOWER OF THE 
Otp Prison atGenoa.—I copied the accompanying 
from the tower of the old prison at Genoa. If they 
have not appeared in “N. & Q.” they are worth 
preservation :— 

“ Joanni Paulo Balbi 
homini pessimo, flagitiis omnibus imbuto, 
impuro, sicario, 
monetz probatz, adulterinz, tonsori, conflatori, 
insigni furi, et vectigalium famoso expilatori, 
ob nefariam in Rempublicam conspirationem 
perduelli majestatis publicato, 
fisco bonis vindicatis, filiis proscriptis 
infami poena laquei damnato 
ad wternam ignominiam nefandz sui memoriw 
lapis hic erectus 
anno M.D.0.L.” 


* Raphael de Turri 
alienze substantiz cunctis artibus expilator, 
improbus, 
homicida, preedonum consors, et in patrio mari pirata, 
proditor, et in majestatem perduellis, 
machinato reipublice excidio, 
suppliciis enormitati scelerum superatis, 
Furcarum suspendio iterato damnatus, 
ascriptis fisco bonis, proscriptis filis, 
dirutis immobilibus, 
hoc perenni ignominiz monumento 
ex 8. C, detestabilis esto 
anno M.D.CLXXII.” 

I do not know whether any one has collected 
monuments of conspicuous scoundrels. These can 
hardly be matched. 

James E. Tuorotp Rocers, 

Oxford. 


Mazer Bowt at Harsitepowy.—At the Hos- 
pital of St. Nicholas, Harbledown, near Canterbury, 
is preserved a fine fourteenth century mazer bowl, 
having a silver-gilt plaque let into the bottom. 
This plaque is adorned with a design in relief re- 
presenting a knight in armour, mounted on horse- 
back, having on his left arm a shield charged with 
a fesse between six crosslets, and attacking a dragon 
with a spear held in his right hand. Around the 
whole is the following legend in Gothic characters : 
+ GY DE WARWYC : ADANOVN : RCCIOCCIS : LE 
pracovy. “Felix Summerly” (Sir H. Cole), in 
his Handbook for the City of Canterbury (1843), 
p. 77, gives an account of the bowl and also of the 
inscription, which he does not interpret. Mr. 
J. Tom Burgess, in his Historic Warwickshire 
(1876), preface, p. viii, writes thus :— 
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atitions which have come to my knowledge since this 
volume has been in the printer’s hands. During this 
brief period the discovery of the plaque at the bottom of 
the macer bowl at Harbledown, near Canterbury, has 
thrown some light on the legend of Guy of Warwick, for 
the knight there slaying the dragon bears the arms of 
Beauchamp, and in all probability is intended for Guy 
Beauchamp, and the dragon for Piers Gaveston. It is 
of an earlier date than any known MSS. of the legend, 
for we must not forget that the statue of Guy’s Cliffe 
bears the arms of the family of Arden.” 

Sir H. Cole, however, as I have shown above, 
described the medallion more than thirty years 
previously. The inscription, which was copied by 
me from the original in August last, appears to be 
blundered—at any rate, so far as regards the fifth 
word, Any solution of it will be welcome. 


R. R. L. 


OricryaL Bitt ror Masquerapinc Dress, 
supplied in April, 1673, by William Watts, to the 
Duke of Monmouth, by the King’s Command, 
1679 :— 

“ Masquerading Cloaths made by W™ Watts deceased 
by his Majesties order, and his Maj‘* also ordered the 
Duke of Monmouth to bespeake them :— 

April, 1673. lib. ss. a. 

A rich flowerd Venettian suite ) 
laced with siluer lace with >59 17 00 
Mr. Sands<_ all furnitures ci on 
| ffor one bask habitt with all 
| furnitures... , -— aoa SS 


Mr. Hi: . : 
_ — 7 The like in all particulars, 


Mr. Preist | for four bask habitts more 





Mr. Caine | 2% 11. 11s. p* peice -» 46 O04 O08 
A Rich flowerd Venetian suite 

Mr. Isaac< with all furnitures ... -- 28 17 06 
UASpanish habitt |. |. 08 06 02] 

Mr. Preist—A conjurers habitt — ... u~ wah & 
Mr, Caine—The like for another habitt ... 14 17 02] 
Mr. Hazzard—ffor a Divells shape... -. 05 05 06] 


Mr. Heugt 
Mr. a. ) The like for three shapes 


Mr. Osburn } More at Si. 5s. 6d. p* each 
Mr. Tarrat—ffor a shepheards habitt with 


15 16 06 


| 


all furnitures : .. 30 O07 10} 
Mr. Jenkins § The like for two shepheards 
Mr. Osburne {__habitts more ns oe C8 15 ( 


Inall 296 16 02 
“ These are to certifye that by his Majesties order I 
signifyed to Mr. Watts bis Majesties pleasure that the 
habitts above mentioned should be prepared for the 
persons named in the margent, which was accordingly 
done. In witness whereof I have signed these presents 
att London the 18 day of March, 1678/79. 
(Signed) ‘‘ Monmovrts.” 
“ This is the true copy of the bill signed by the Duke 
of Monmouth.”—[Rawl. MS. C. 421, f. 155.] 
G. D. 


Tue Moon anv tne Letrer Sioma.—An 
ancient poet, “2schrion, has called the new moon 
tT) kaXdv ovpavod véov oiypa, 

“The beauteous new sigma in the sky,” 
alluding to that early form of the letter S that is 


| 





**There are some little scraps of folk-lore and super- | 





| lawfully, riotously, and routous/y 





like our capital C. I do not know whether it has 
| been observed that this is not true to nature, J 
| once heard, and it is easy to remember, that the 
}moon (so contradictory can be sometimes even 
| the more charming sex), when crescendo, is shaped 
like the letter D, and it is only when diminuendo 
that she appears as C, Joun W. Boye. 


A ReEPuTED CENTENARIAN.—I enclose the fol- 
lowing cutting from the Newcastle Daily Journal, 
October 27 :— 

“A Centenarian in Hexhamshire.—A correspondent 
writes to us:—‘ The other day Mrs, P. C. Jones, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Johnson, of Sherburn Hall, Durham, 
visited Mrs. Sanderson, of Burn Shield Haugh, Hexham- 
shire, who, if she lives till January, will be 102 years 
old, Until the last few days the old lady could sit up, 
and would sing and repeat text after text of Scripture,’” 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


“ Awru.”—Admiral Rodney used awful in 
what we should be inclined to call a modern slang 
usage : “ They [the French ships] kept at an awful 
distance ” (Letter to his wife, 1782, Lord Stanhope’s 
History of England to 1783, vol. vii. p. 173). 

O. W. Taxcock. 





“ Rovtousty.”—The from the 
Times of the 28th ult,:— 

“Charles Langley and others were indicted for ‘un- 
’ assembling together 
and assaulting, beating, and wounding Edwin Reynolds, 
‘so that his life was greatly despaired of.’” 


I do not 


following is 


remember to have seen the word 


| routously before, and therefore think it is worth 
embalming in “ N. & Q.” 


Epwarp T. Dewy. 

Tne Puitorocicat Society’s New Encutisa 
Dictionary.—The editor of the Philological 
Society’s New English Dictionary would be glad 
of quotations illustrative of the words in the 
following lists. For the words in list A quotations 
of any date will be welcome (where a date follows 
the word it means that one quotation has been 
sent in); for the words in list B quotations later 
than the dates given are desired ; and for those in 
list C earlier instances are asked for. 

A. Adjutable, adjutancy, adjutory (anatomy), 
adjutrix, adlocution, admarginate (Coleridge), ad- 
metiate, adminicular, adminiculary (1653), admi- 
niculated (1829), gdministrant (1602', adminis 
terial, administrable, administratress (1775), ad- 
ministry (1616), admirability, admiraless (1611), 
admiralship. 

B. Adjurement, 1380; adjurer, 1611; adjutor, 
1592; adjuvable, 1599; adjuvant 1675; 
adjuvant (sb.), 1668; adjuvate, 1599; adlubes- 
cence, 1673; admeasure, 1627; admensuration, 
1780; administer (sb.), 1677; administrate (adj.), 
1720; administrer, 1654; administress, 1616; 
admiral (adj.—admirable), 1650. 

C. Adjuratory, 1815; adjustable, 1832; adjust- 


ug}. ), 
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adminicle, 1706; administration, 
Government), 1761; administratively, 1860; 
.dministratrix, 1780; admiral (butterfly), 1863. 
Replies to be addressed to Dr. Murray, Mill 
Hill, N.W. 


ment, 1722; 


| 
Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“Fecpat” ix Iretaxp.—I am anxious to| 
know in what sense the word feudal is used by 
those gentlemen who are opposed to the working 
of the existing land laws of Ireland. The word is | 
of constant occurrence in reported speeches, letters, | 
and newspaper articles. One thing which is espe- 
cially characterized as feudal is ejectment. Now, 
so far as I can understand, this is an entire misuse 
of words. What proportion of good and of bad 
there was in the feudal system, or rather systems, 
it would be highly improper to inquire here ; but, 
unless I am much mistaken, the right of ejectment 
can hardly be said to have existed over feudal 
tenants, and the power to exercise it here, in Ireland, 
and elsewhere, is almost entirely the creation of 
those statutes which were made from time to time 
with the intention of destroying feudalism. Can 
the feudal system be said ever to have existed in 
Ireland except within the very narrow limits which 
were under the direct rule of the English? My 
reading in medieval records leads me to think 
that it cannot ; but if I am wrong here I shall be 
very glad if some one will point out my error to 
me. ANON. 


BasKERVILLE Famity.—In Burke’s Landed 
trentry, 1879, there is an elaborate pedigree of the 
family of Baskerville, ‘‘ authentically deduced, and 
duly registered in the College of Arms,” in which 
it is stated that Sir James Baskerville, Knt., of 
Erdisley, M.P. for co. Hereford, 1476, and sheriff 
38 Hen. VI., 4 Edw. 1V., and 14 Hen. VIL, 
and K.B., married “ Katherine, dau. of Walter 
Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, lineally 
descended from King Edward I.” In a pedigree 
given in Burke’s Royal Families (1848 ed., vol. i. 
ped. 18) she is called “ Sibell, dau. of Walter De- 
vereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley.” The children 
of Sir Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, 








were undoubtedly descended from King Edward L, 


Burke inaccurate in calling her his daughter? If 
so the alleged royal descent from Edward I., so far 
as this match is concerned, falls to the ground. 
Walter Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chart] eems 
to have had three sons and but one daughter, 


Elizabeth, who married, first, Sir Richard Corbet, 
and, secondly, Sir Thomas Leighton. 
W. G. D. F. 


A Boox-prate.—I have a copy of Baker's 
Chronicle, ed. 1674, in which there is the following 
plate : Argent, three boars’ heads erased sable ; on 
a baron’s coronet, a crest, a lion passant ; sup- 
porters, two boars; motto, “Quod ero spero.” 
To what barony does this coat belong? The motto 
is that of the present Sir Henry Gore Booth. 

CLARRY. 


‘*QUADRUPEDEM CONSTRINGITO”: THE “Sca- 
VENGER’s Davucurer.”—In Terence’s Andria I 
came across a phrase, “ Quadrupedem constringito,” 
which reminded me forcibly of the instrument of 
torture introduced by Sir William Skevington, and 
commonly known as the “scavenger’s daughter,” 
and which is now on view at the Tower. The 
explanation is as follows : “Ita eum constringito 
ut instar quadrupedis manibus pedibusque con- 
sistat, capite lignorum pondere in terram depresso.” 
It was also known among the Greeks as xudw- 
virnos. Might not the idea of the “ scavenger’s 
daughter” have been derived from this source ? 


Q. § 


re 


[A ndria, V. ii. 24.] 

Driep PLants.—What is the date of the earliest 
existing hortus siccus ? Lask this question because 
I observe in Messrs. Reeves & Turner’s current 
catalogue, “ A Folio Volume of Dried Specimens” 
of plants, collected by W. Pain, in Devon, Dorset, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts, in the year 1730, 
just 150 years ago. A. J. M. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE Name “ CuHEYNE.”— 
Ought this surname to be pronounced as a mono- 
syllable or as a dissyllable? Sir Walter Scott seems, 
from the following stanza in the The Antiquary 
(chap. xl.), to favour the former :— 

“ What wouldst thou do, my squire so gay, 
That rides beside my rein, 
Were ye Glenallan’s Earl the day 
And I were Roland Cheyne !” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Witiiam Biycuam, Sevator or tHe US., 


through their mother ; but was Katherine (or Sibell) | op. 1804.—There is a monument in Bath Abbey, 


Devereux a child of this nobleman at all? Collins, 


in his Peerage (1812 ed., by Sir E. Brydges, vol. vi. | 


pp. 5, 6), makes “Sibil, the wife of Sir James 
Baskerville, Knt.,” to be the fourth child of Sir 
Walter Devereux and Elizabeth, dau. and heir 
of Sir John Merbury, and sister to Walter De- 
vereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley. Is not, then, 


I am told, to William Bingham, senator of the 
United States, who died in 1804. Was he the 
father of the two ladies who married Barings, and 
whose arms are those impaled upon his shield, 
viz., a dexter hand grasping three arrows? They 


seem to be those of Lowne, of Yardley, Wor- 
cestershire, as given by Grazebrook, and, after 
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him, by Burke. Was Lowne the maiden name 
of Mrs. Bingham ; and, if not, what was it? 
Cc. W. B. 

“To BE THROWN OVER THE RANNAL-BAWK.”— 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain the origin of 
this phrase? It means to have had one’s banns 
published in church. I have heard the phrase so 
used in the North Riding of Yorkshire. A “ran- 
nal-bawk” is an iron beam in a kitchen chimney, 
from which kettles, &c., are suspended by means 
of “ reckans,” F, C. Brrxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Rocer Wituiiams, THE Pcritan : WILLIAMS 
or Loypon.—Any genealogical details respecting 
the Puritan leader or the Williams family of 
London, who bore “Argent, a saltire azure” 
(Burke), will be thankfully received. 

H. TreveTnyy. 

4, Beacousfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

A Bayrrsuire Trapition.—I was told in 
Banffshire that the Glenlivat hills were formerly 
all wooded. This is so far proved by the trunks 
found in the mosses ; but it is said the timber was 
cut by order of one of the queens, who was offended 
at her husband inquiring after his valuable forests 
before inquiring after his consort on returning 
from foreign lands. Can any one give names and 
date ? Scotus, 


Rev. Jonn Tayxevr, Recror or Guyton, 
Norro_x.—I have many books, &c., belonging to 
the above, who was a relative of mine, and I shall 
be glad to know what cure he held before he came 
to Gunton, and to what university he belonged, 
&c. He died in 1765. DvunNeE.LM. 


« Fr sARO.”—La Folle Journée, ou le Mariage 
de Figaro, “au Palais Royal, chez Ruault, 1785,” 
is stated to have been the first edition. I possess 
an edition of the same year, bearing imprint of 
“ Paris” on the title-page, but without the printer’s 
or bookseller’s name in any part of the work, and 
without the five plates by Kaufmann the rare first 
edition contains. Can any reader say whether my 
volume is an earlier or later impression? Title 
states : “ Représentée pour la premiére fois 4 Paris 
par les comédiens ordinaires du Roi, le 27 Avril, 
1784.” & Hh. 


Tue Horryrnorse Daxcre.—I read the other 


of Paget, Bagot, and Welles, to whom the chief property 
of the town belonged.” . 
Can any of your readers give further particulars ? 
Is this dance known to have been held elsewhere ? 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Two vusEerct Herss.—In Le Filleul dun 
Marquis, by André Thuriot, at p. 197, reference 
is made to “ l’herbe au lait,” which has a beneficial 
effect on milch kine, and to “I’herbe aux perles 
dont les graines rendent les poules fécondes,” 
What in the language of botanists and in plain 
English are these grasses called?) Sr. Swirury., 


Ay otp Cantersury Tokey.—I have an old 
Canterbury token which I am assured was dug up 
in a certain churchyard. I shall be glad of any 
information concerning it. Reverse: inscription, 
“Thomas Jeninges, his half-peny.” Obverse: 
inscription continued from reverse, “Of Can- 
terbury, 1669”; principal figure, a man seated 
behind a counter, smoking a very long pipe, face 
to front. It is of brass, and in very good pre- 
servation. HeEpaticvs, 


—— Cort, Eicnterstn Cextury.—Does any 
one know of any Irish bishop of this family or 
connected with it, and was it an Irish name ? 

A Cwr. 
[Not in Haydn's Book of Dignities.] 

“ Bitty Taytor was a Gay Youne Fettow,’ 
—In the Illustrated London News of October 2, 
1880, Mr. Sala records his discovery that Billy 
Taylor was a gay Young Fellow was written by 
Sheridan. Is there any record when and where 
Sheridan wrote it? Where can I find an authentic 
copy of the verses? J. BranypDER Martrtuews. 

Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


OtiveR Cromweti’s Letrers.—Who was 
“the very considerable person of the Parliament,” 
mentioned by Cromwell in his letter, April 6, 
1648, to Colonel Hammond, in the Isle of Wight, 
who had given Cromwell intelligence of the 
attempted escape on March 20, 1647 8, of Charles 
I. from that island? See Carlyle’s Letters of 0. 
Cromwell. C. Masoy. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Tue Oricinat BALt AND Cross oF St. Pavt’s 
— When the Coliseum in the Regent’s Park existed 
—that remarkable building which, although it was 





day in Dugdale’s England and Wales, vol. i. p. 7, 
that “the hobbyhorse dance, an ancient custom, 
was kept up at Abbot’s Bromley, in Staffordshire, 
till the Civil War.” “ The horns,” adds the writer, 
“still hang up in the church, but the custom is 
now discontinued.” The book unfortunately has | 
no date, though apparently published about 1836. 
Dugdale’s description of the dance is brief enough : | 


| 
“Ten or twelve of the dancers carried on posed 


shoulders deer’s heads on which were painted the arms 





apparently intended as a reproduction, in Grecian 
architecture, of the Pantheon at Rome, was named, 
not after that edifice, but after another to which 
it bore no resemblance at all—it used to contain, 
among its other curiosities, what was said to have 
been the ball and cross of St. Paul's, which had 
been replaced by the present one. It was green 
with what the learned call patina and the unlearned 
“ verdigrease.” Can any one say when it was 


taken down and what has now become of it? My 
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recollection is of many years back, and I do not 
know whether it remained in the building up to 
the time of its demolition. VEBNA. 


“Trap” ror “Carriacr.”—When was this 
silly and odious word first introduced, and how 
did it originate? To me it seems quite unmeaning. 
We certainly did very well without it. In Orley 
Farm (1866) Mr. Trollope uses it apologetically, 
as a slang word not yet in general use. He 
says, “ Peregrine Orme journeyed home... in a 
high-wheeled vehicle which he called his trap” 
(ch. xxxviii. p. 289). J. Dixon, 


Carrain Morris, laureate of the Beefsteak 
Club, author of the famous Toper’s Apology (where 
wits ure compared happily to flying fish, whose 
Muse cannot fly “ when her wings are dry”), and of 
the anacreontic song, Ad Poculum, and the 
favourite guest of old Carlton House, left an auto- 
biography to his family. It has not been pub- 
lished ; where is it ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tae HERON MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE.—A 
person remarked in my hearing some few weeks 
ago that the heron is never mentioned by Shake- 
spere. I thought this at the time very unlikely, 
but on consulting Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance, I have failed to find it either under 
“ Heron” or “ Hern.” Does he mention it under 
some provincial name which is unfamiliar to me! 

Anon. 

“Tne Witp Fiowers or Nova Scotia,” by 
Miss Maria Morris.—I am anxious to know if this 
work, with coloured illustrations (the first part of 
which appeared about 1840) was ever completed. 

Toe Devin anp tur Best Tuxes.—Was it 
really Charles Wesley who said he did not see 
why the Devil should have all the best tunes? In 
a Times leader of March 6 last it was said, “ Canon 
Ryle would have heartily agreed with the French 
Huguenot that there was no reason why the 
powers of evil should monopolize all the best 
tunes.” Who was the French Huguenot referred 
to? JaMES Hooper. 

Denmark Hill. 


IsLanps SACKED BEFORE 1594.—Shakespeare, 
in his Rape of Lucrece, 1. 1740, mentions “a late- 
sack’d island,” in a manner that would seem to 
imply that he intended an allusion to some event 
of the time. Sacking cities was a favourite amuse- 
ment with some of the Elizabethan navigators. 
Is there any record of an island being sacked and 
laid desolate some time in or before May, 1594, the 
date of the first publication of Lucrece ? 

H. C. E. 


“Orances anD Lemons.”—Can any one give 


lemons, say the bells of St. Clement's,” &c.? I 
have been told that the bells mentioned therein 
are those of the best chimes of London. Is this 
so? L. Pu. 


—— Porytz.—Who was the Poyntz who gave 
name to Poyntz Pass in the county of Armagh ? 


H. B. 
Avtnors or Booxs WantTED.— 
Alphonso di Borgo ; or, a Sentimental Correspondence 
of the Sixteenth Cent . London, J. & T. Carpenter, 
1800. Ratrnu N, JAmMes, 


Avtnors oF Qvorations WANTED.— 
“« The bat and owl inhabit there, 
The snake rests in the altar stone; 
The sacred vessels moulder near, 
The image of the God is gone.” 

“ Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run, 
Themselves to strengthen or themselves to shun; 
But though to this our weakness may be prone, 
Let ’s learn to live, as we must die, alone,” 

W. 

“In Faith and Hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is Charity ; 

All must be false that thwart this greatest end, 

And all of God that bless mankind, or mend.” 
ALEX, Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 


Replies. 


“ ANNALS OF EXETER COLLEGE” AND THE 
“EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 
(6% S. ii. 3.44.) 

The worst fate which can happen to any writer 
is to find himself neglected. From that misfortune 
the critic who signs himself F. T, C. has been kind 
enough to deliver me. There are four points in 
his note, and, with your permission, I will refer to 
them in order. 

1. F. T. C. begins his remarks with acknow- 
ledging the justice of the tribute which I paid to 
the author of the history of Exeter College, and 
for this corroboration of my own opinion I hope that 
I feel a becoming gratitude. He then cites the pas- 
sage in which Mr. Boase is referred to as the only 
Fellow still remaining who enjoys his post in right 
of birth within the limits of a privileged county, 
although his academic attainments would have 
enabled him to win his fellowship in a competitive 
examination. F, T. C. interprets the words of the 
article as implying that there was formerly no 
competition for fellowships at Exeter. In this sup- 
position he is probably alone. The writer of the 
article certainly never thought that Mr. Boase had 
only to claim a fellowship to obtain it. The point 
which he wished to bring out was that the for- 
tunate holders of these prizes in the good old days, 
when the right of competition was confined to the 
natives of a narrow district, obtained their rewards 
with much easier tests than under the stricter and 





the date of the children’s game of “ Oranges and 


more extended system of competition now in force. 
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2. The second paragraph of my critic relates to 


the rental of the college. The statement in the 
article in the Edinburgh Review was based 
on the first paragraph of the twenty-second page 
of Mr. Bouse’s preface and on the foot-note appended 
thereto. The figures mentioned in those passages 
would naturally be taken in the sense conveyed in 
the article, but there is no doubt that the smaller 
sum, though not absolutely correct, is more in 
accordance with the facts. 

3. The third point of F. T. C. merely supplies 
some details concerning the parentage of Dr. John 
Reynolds, one of the benefactors of Exeter College, 
and does not in any way support or refute my 
conjecture as to the reason for his generosity. Even 
if these details had any bearing on the history of 
the college they would not have been of sufficient 
importance to have been mentioned in an article 
written for general readers. 

4. In his last paragraph F, T. C. complains that 
a very unfavourable picture is drawn of a former 
rector, Dr. Jones, and that “somewhat scant 
justice is done to his memory.” The simple answer 
to this is that the reference which F. T. C. applies 
to Dr. Jones relates, as a graduate of Exeter College 
should have known, to another rector. 

Tae “Epixsurcn” Reviewer. 


Pore’s “Duxciap” (6% §,. ii. 310).—When 
P. D. asks if the Dunciad was suggested by the 
existence of any earlier work of a similar title, I 
take it for granted that he means any English 
work, There is probably no earlier English work 
with a similar title; at all events, of a satirical 
character. The Iliad, the A’neid,and the Lusiad 
were all epic poems, and the grandiloquent name 
of the Dunciad was probably intended to give 
greater point to the satire. Pope writes to Swift 
(March 23, 1728, O.S.), “ As for these Scribblers 
for whom you apprehend I would suppress my 
Dulness (which, by the way, for the future, you 
are to call by a more pompous name, The 
Dunceiad),” &c. 

Pope’s titles were sometimes borrowed. The 
Secchia Rapita of Alexandro Tassoni, was cer- 
tainly godfather to The Rape of the Lock. (The 
latter poem, in its turn, was parodied by The Rape 
of the Smock, London, 8vo., for H. Curll, 1727.) 
The Progress of Dulness, which, as P. D. says, was 
first chosen as the title of the famous satire, was 
borrowed from The Progress of Wit, not, of course, 
the piece of that name by Aaron Hill, which 
appeared in 1730, but from The Muse’s Choice; 
or, the Progress of Wit, published in 1725 by 
Curll, in the second part of Major Pack’s Mis- 
cellany. 

In the early editions of the Dunciad, before the 
Variorum Notes, there was a pretended quotation 
from Statius :— 





“ Oh mihi bissenos multum vigilata per annos, 
Duncia !” 
The editor of Curll’s Key to the Dunciad gavi 
great delight to Pope by accepting this quotation 
as serious, and stating in his preface (third edit., 
p. 4), “By a poor quibble on the word Duncia, 
the Dunciad is formed.” 

I think we may assume that Pope, or, more 
likely, Arbuthnot, was the inventor of the mock- 
heroic title of the Dunciad, certainly a very happy 
one, and which has given rise to so many poems 
of a similar character,—the Curliad, the Scribleriad 
(two poems of this name), &c., of Pope’s time, to 
the Baviad and Meviad of Gifford and the Silliad 
of our own days. 

There is a curious note about the spelling of the 
word “Dunciad” at the beginning of the first 
book in the Variorum editions. 

There is a poem called The Kit-Cats, published 
by Curll in 1708, the first year when he began 
business. This poem, though not remarkable in 
itself, probably furnished Pope with some of the 
groundwork of the Dunciad. The plot of The 
Kit-Cats is simple. The Grub Street poets, jealous 
of the overwhelming influence of the Kit-Cat Club, 
seek the assistance of the God of Dulness, who 
promises, by spreading sedition among the Kit-Cats, 
to deprive them of their power. The description 
of the God of Dulness in The Kit-Cats,— 

“ Wreaths of Poppy Flowers adorn bis Head 

Lolling and yawning in his Chair of State, 

And dropping down his Head, the drowsy Figure sat. 

For Incense here, instead of Indian Gums, 

Peetum and Poppies spread their grateful Fumes,” 
must have been in Pope’s mind when he described 
the Goddess of Dulness. 

There are other passages in The Kit-Cats which 
seem to have impressed Pope, e.g., the description 
of the poor poet,— 

“Who, doom'd to starve, yet fated to believe 

He shall in Eating Circumstances live, 

Does with a Stomack empty, as his Head, 

Write in a Garret to the Shops for Bread.” 
I even think it possible that the famous frontis- 
piece of the owl and the ass may have been 
suggested by part of the description of the 
goddess’s palace :— 

“ Of Birds the formal Ow], of Beasts the Asse 

Dear to the God, did the dark Niches grace.” 
The coincidence is, at all events, curious enough, 
I hope, to justify my digression from the exact 
subject of P. D.’s query. F. G. 





Tae Wairmore-Joneses oF CHAsTLETON (6 
S. ii. 48, 113).—Having drawn the attention of the 
estimable lady who now represents this old family 
to the communication in “ N. & Q.,” I have been 
furnished by her with the subjoined pedigree, and 
with some information in correction of the state- 
ments of your correspondent. The Cavalier he 
| mentions was Arthur, not Harry, Jones, and he 
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ried Sarah Eyans, daughter of Thomas Eyans, 
merchant, of London. He was hidden in the 
secret chat r at Chastleton after the battle of 
Worcester ; a party of Roundheads took possession 


ind remained through the night, 
juarters in the bedroom, which 


of the house, 
taking up their 


was the only outlet from the secret room. Mrs. 
Jones drugyed their wine, and brought her hus- 
band safely out at night when they were asleep. 
It would not have been possible to get him through 
the window. There are no Irish or Scotch names 


in the Jones pedigree, which is as follows :— 


JONES OF CHASTLETON, 
Walter Jones, son of Henry Jones, of Whitney, a cadet of—Eleanor, d. of 


the Joneses of Grismont, co. Glamorgan, became a mer- 
chant, afterwards an official of the Star Chamber; bought 
Chastleton, Oxon, from Catesbyv the c 


Chastleton House, 1604; died 1632. 







| Henry lope, 
jeweller to 
nspirator, and built | Queen Eliza- 


beth, d. 1633. 


| ! 


Thomas, Walter, 2nd son, Henry Jones,—Anne, 3rd dau. Elizabeth,m. Ellen, m. Ralph Sarah, m. Wil- 


ord son. m. Anne Dews, of of Chastleton, | of Sir E 
Gilbert, Powick, co. Worc., Ist son, died | Fettiplac 
Childray, 


{th son. and had issue Wal- 1640, 
ter, Sarah, and five 
other sons, | 


| 
. Walter. 1. Arthur Jones, of. 
3. Henry, Chancellor of Chastleton, the Ca- 
Bristol. valier, fought at the 
Edmund battle of Worcester, 
William, merchant in died 1687. 


London. 


imund Geo. Green- Holt, of Stoke liam Bankes, 


e, of wood, of Lisley,co.Oxon. of Winstanley, 


Berks. Chastleton, d. co. Lance, 


1655. 


1] | 
Sarah, dau. of Anne, Ist dau., Elizabeth. 
Thomas Eyans, m. W. Fogygins, Helen. 
of London, ot Swakelly, cv. Jane 
merchant, died Uxon. Marvy. 
168, Sarah. 


Bridget. 


| 
Henry Jones, of Chastleton,—Sarah, d. of James Smith, Alderman of 


died 1688. l 


' 


London, died 1687. 


Walter Jones, of Chastleton, Anne, dau. of Richard Whitmore, of Slaughter, 


died 1704. 


co. Gloucester, died 1733. 


| 
Henry Jones, of Chastleton, died 1761—Elizabeth, dau. of Charles Hancock, died 1734. 


3. Charlies, d. 2. Arthur Jones, 1. John Jones, of Chastleton,diedunm.1813, Sarah, m. Richard Anne. 


unmarried. of Chastleton,m. leaving Chastleton 


to his brother Arthur Jervis, of Broad 


Elizabeth Saints- for life, andthen to John Henry Whitmore, well. 
bury, died 1829. second son of William Whitmore, of Dud- 
maston, co. Salop, who took the name and 


arms of Jones. 


“Erxon Basitike Devrera” (6" §. ii. 246).— 
Under the title of the parent’s famous book some 
malignant enemy of the Stuarts has here shown up 
the degenerate son in a close parody upon the 
royal martyr. The frontispiece is not less an 
attack upon the vices of the son, for in place of 
the holy emblem in the original of Charles upon 
his knees, with his eyes fixed upon a celestial crown, 
the merry monarch in this, in a similar position, 
is paying his devotions to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, who occupies that part of the picture 
assigned to the spiritual regalia in the first. I have 
a fine copy of the book, which consists of seventy- 
seven short royal ruminations, headed, as in the 
genuine Eikon, “On his Majesty’s,” &c., which, 
beginning with that “upon his Majesty’s being 
converted into the Cuatholick Church,” go on 





J. E. Price. 


through most of the events of his life, adopting 
the Jesuitical reasonings of the satirist, and result- 
ing in the vicious and tyrannical measures which 
marked his reign. Mr. Sotty thinks that the 
goddess to whom the king kneels in the frontispiece 
may be Nelly, the flower girl; but under the forty- 
fourth heading, in which he is made to admit 
a scandalous charge brought against him, and in al- 
lusion to his low amours, he observes, “ I must also 
take care that I be not thought to debase myself by 
the meanness of my courtships, and therefore will, 
at least, dignify my new French paramour with the 
title of a duchess,” which shows that the lady in 
question is intended for Mdlle. de la Quérouaille, 
who was so created. The book concludes with 
copies of two papers written by the late King 
Charles, found in his brother’s “strong box,” and 
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Father Huddleston’s report upon the death of his 
Majesty in the odour of sanctity. J. O. 


There is a note in my copy of this curious book 
(which, however, I have been unable to verify) 
thus: “By Titus Oates—See Tom Brown.” 
Perhaps some student of the “facetious one’s” 
voluminous works may be more fortunate than 
myself in stumbling upon the reference. The book 
may have been mistaken by the annotator for 
“ Eixwv BaotAccy: or the Picture of the late 
King James, drawn to the Life,” which is known 
to be by Oates. As for the frontispiece, I take 
the story of its containing a portrait of Nell 
Gwynne to be a bookseller’s fiction—one of very 
many. The female figure is unquestionably in- 
tended to represent the Blessed Virgin in a 
grotesque form, in accordance with the design of 
the work from beginning to end. On p. 14 a 
burlesque prayer to the Virgin is put into the 
mouth of the king, ending with some leonine 
verses, the first lines of which seem to allude to 
the picture thus :— 

“Omni die die Mariz 
Mea laudes anima, 
Ej is festa ejus esta 
Cole devotissima ; 
Contemplare et mirare 
Ejus Celsitudinem,” X&c, 
To my eye the style of engraving is that of David 
Loggan. The following collation may be accept- 
able :—Front.; title: “EIKQ’N BASIAIKH'’ | 
AEY’TEPA | The | Pourtraicture | of his | 
Sacred Majesty | King Charles II. | With his 
Reasons for turning Ro- | man Catholick; pub- 
lished by | K. James. | Found in the Strong Box. 
| Printed in the Year mpcxcry.” (in a double- 
lined border). “The Contents,” A2-8 (seven 
leaves), paged iii-xvi; text, B-XS8 (160 leaves in 
eights), paged 1-320; small or crown octavo.'} 
ALFrreD WALLIs. 
Derby. 


“Ceremony ” (6 S. ii, 192, 336).—Mr. W. G. 
Warp’s dictum is a very remarkable one, and his 
condemnation of Bopp is hardly modest. Such a 
derivation as that proposed by Dr. Smith, that 
ceremony is connected with curare, of course sets 
all rules at defiance, and shows that Dr. Smith is 
by no means a trustworthy authority. But to 
condemn Bopp! Mr. Warp’s argument amounts 
to this: there was a place called Care, whence 
“Romulus took his religious rites”; hence ceri- 
monte is derived from it. He does not condescend 
to explain what -monia means, nor how it came 
to be added. In like manner, we might argue 
that there is a town called Wick, and that hence 
the English wicked must be derived. It seems 
sufficient to remark (1) that he does not notice the 
etymology of Cre itself; (2) that he tells us 
nothing about -monia; (3) that if he believes 





“ Romulus took his religious rites from Csere,” he 
must believe Romulus to be an historical per- 
sonage. It is worth while to note the ground on 
which Bopp rested his etymology. It was due to 
his observing that the Skt. word for ceremony is 
karman, a word certainly derived from kri, to 
make, with the help of the Aryan suffix -man; 
and he supposed that the Lat. ceerimonia is derived 
from the same root by help of the suffixes -man 
and -ya. The author of the best book on Latin 
etymology, Vanicek,—of whom Mr. Warp has 
probably never heard,—accepts this etymology a 
being the best yet proposed. Are we to suppose 
that the resemblance of cvrimonia to Skt. trma 
is merely accidental? Or is the | 


latter w 
derived from Care? And what are we tod 
Ceres, generally 





rd also 
) with 
believed to enify -reative 
power,” from the same root? 
as “ignorant” is a strong measure. 
Water W. 





To condemn Bop; 
SKEAT. 


Cambridge. 


I do not see why Messrs. Bopp and Smith 
should be credited with “ignorance of history 
because they prefer an etymology apparently based 
on scientific principles to a mass of legend that 
has no proved historical fcundation. 
every one, these two “learned men” included, 
knows all that story about Cwre which Mr. Warp 
cites as conclusive evidence as to the derivation of 
the above word. The facts, indeed, as he gives 
them, are barely consistent ; for, if the introduc- 
tion of religious rites from Cvere dates as far back 
as the time assigned to Romulus, how was it that 
the word cerimonia did not come into use before 
the time of the Gaulish invasion? We can hardly 
suppose that the Romans would have waited some 
three centuries for it, and have got it after all by 
a mere accident. I believe, however, though I am 
speaking “without book,” that the term ceri- 
monia is much older than A.v.c. 365, and that it is 
one of those words the derivation of which the 
Romans did not really know, but referred it to the 
name of a town from which, according to an old 
tradition, many of their religious “ceremonies 
were derived. Livy, by the way, says nothing 
either of Czere or Romulus in connexion with the 
vestal virgins. He says that Numa introduced 
them at Rome in continuation of the original 
Alban institution, and in memory of the founder, 
whose mother was said to have been a vestal. 
There is, I maintain, no historical evidence what- 
ever of any connexion between Cerre and ceremoni, 
though there is evidence enough that the Romans 
of a later day so connected them. ‘That either 
the Skt. kri or the verb curare is cognate with 
cerimonia I neither assert nor deny, because I 
do not as yet know the grounds of either hypo- 
thesis ; but I should prefer meanwhile to believe 
that the learned propounders of them have sowe- 





Surely 
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thing more substantial to go upon than mere con- 
jecture. JERRAM. 
[This discussion is now closed. } 


A Latin Evecy sy THe Marquis WELLESLEY 
(6™ S. ii. 332, 358).—The lines by the Marquis 
Wellesley, if not in the strict sense of the term 
published, were printed by his lordship in his 
“ Primitie et Reliquie, Londini, Typis Gulielmi 
Nicol, 1840,” where, with an English version, they 
occupy pp. 18 and 19 of the Reliquiw, 1782 to 
1840, the following preliminary note, printed in 
capital letters, being prefixed :— 

**Inscription on the Tomb of Miss Brougham, the 
only Daughter of Lord and Lady Brougham, who died 
at the age of eighteen. » on life was a continual 
but her sufferings were a‘ieviated by an amiable, cheer- 
ful, lively, and gay temper of mind, which was a constant 
source of consolation to herself, and to her afflicted parents 
and family. 

“ Blanda Anima e cunis heu ! longo exercita morbo 

Inter Maternas heu ! lacrymasque Patris, 
Quas risu lenire Tuo jucunda solebas, 
Et levis, et proprii vix memor Ipsa mali ; 
I pete czelestes ubi nulla est cura recessus ! 


” 


Et Tibi sit nullo mista dolore Quies ! 


ni 
illnes 
illness; 


* Doomed to long suffering from your earlies st years 
Amidst your Parents’ grief and pain alone 
Cheerful and gay, you smiled to soothe their tears; 
And in their agonies forgot your own ; 
Go Gentle Spirit ! and among The Blest 
From Grief cal Pain eternal be ‘1 hy Rest ! 
A new edition, with additional poems, was printed 
~ 1841, when the last two lines as communicated 
by Mr. Picton were perhaps added, and the 
fourth line may have been altered. The lines are 
transcribed from a copy presented “To Sir John 
Williams, J.Q.B., with Lord Wellesley’s com- 
pliments,—--Wellesley,” with his own punctuation 
and capital letters. 7, E. Bucxuey. 


A Provers (6 §, ii. 227).—The correct text 
of the proverb, as it is given by Schottus among 
the Proverbia Metrica, 1. 621 (p. 612, ed. 1612), is 

i ro. TEA Kel i) OUTKEL 4 ypappara. 

“‘ Aut periit, aut profectd litteras docet.’ 
Zenobius, Cent. iv. 17, Diogenianus, Cent. v. 9, 
and the compiler r ofthe Proverbia e Cod. Bodleiano, 
No. 475, as well as a writer named Marcellus, 
quoted on p. xxii of Dr. Gaisford’s edition of the 
Paremiographi Greeci, assign the following origin 
to the proverb. When the Athenian expedition 
under Nicias against Syracuse came to its disas- 
trous termination, the greater number of the 
soldiers having been killed or made prisoners, 
some of the latter were employed by their captors 
in giving instruction to their children. Hence 
those who escaped and returned to Athens, when 
asked about the fate of any of their comrades, used 
to say that he was either dead or engaged in the 
work of teaching, dA’ oj réOvyxev 4) diddoxe 
ypa¢ppara, as Marcellus records it. This author 


| compelled to teach their children ; 


| Smock Alley 


also states that the Siceliotes saved the educated, 
é rwlov TOUS m7) watelav oKyTT LEVOUS, though they 
butchered all the rest. So Diodorus Siculus, 
xiii, 33, after mentioning the confinement of the 
Athenians in the quarries, says, 1 voTepov ot 
per ex i rr) mAciov 7 Talo elas peTETYNKOTES, UTV TOV 
ve ITEPwV éfapr LYEVTES Ole rwOyoav. Plutarch 
(Vicias, 29) ade is that many were indebted for 
their lives to their knowledge of the works of 
Euripides, of whose verses, and it would seem of 
his choric songs especially, the —— Greeks 
were great admirers, . BucKLey. 


Erasmus, in his Adagia, states, on the au- 
thority of Zenodotus, that after the unsuccessful 
expedition of Nicias into Sicily, many of the 
Athegians were taken captive by the Sicilians and 
so that when 
the few who returned to Athens were asked about 
the fate of their companions, they answered in the 
line above, rendered in this work,— 

** Aut mortuus est aut docet literas, 
Ep. MARsHALL. 


Tue Drama nv IrELanp (6" §, ii. 225).—The 
statement in Mr. WALForp’s quotation that “we 
do not find any mention of a theatre in Dublin till 
the year after the Restoration in 1661,” is not quite 
in accordance with facts, for on reference to vol. i. 
. 37 of Gilbert’s History of Dublin we find that 
the first play-house recorded to have been estab- 
lished in Dublin was a little theatre opened in St. 
Werburgh Street by John Ogilby, who came over 
in 1633 in the train of Lord re Wentworth. 
Again, on referring to vol. ii. p. 336 of Jreland, 
&c., by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, it will ‘be found : “ The 
earliest [i.e. theatre] was built in 1635, unc he 
patronage of Lord Stratford, by John Ogil 
translator of Homer...... The next was ere 
Smock Alley.” With regard to 1661, | 
having been appointed “ Master of the Re 
Ireland ” in this year, “ the office empowerit 
to build one or more theatres in Dublin 
where, he immediately erected (his original play- 
house in St. Werburgh Street was ruined 
Civil War), at a cost of about 2,0001, a 
theatre on a portion of Blind Quay,” oth 
(Gilbert’s History of Dublin, » 

p. 66). H. G, 
Freegrove Road, N 


~ 
~ 


Monetary Convention : Parat Money 
S. ii. 246).—Papal coins (francs and _half-f: 


of Pius IX. are still passed in Switzerland 
this year I found great difficulty in getting 1 
ordinary Italian money, francs and two-franc 
pieces. I should like to add to Mr. Woopwa 
query another ; has any money been coined bea 
ing the héad of Leo XIII. ? 

Freperick E, Sawyers. 
Brighton. 
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374 NOTES AND 
Tue Proncnctation or “Brier” (6" §S. 
244).—In Anglo-Saxon the word is a monosyllable, | 


In North Yorkshire it is usually 
In Chaucer we have :— 


brér or brier. 
pronounced breer. 
“ As doth thes lovers in here queynte geeres, 
Now in the croffe, now doun in the reves.” 
The Knightes Tale, \l, 673-4. 
“That with a brere smale and slendre 
Men myght it cleve, I dur wel soyne.” 
The Romaunt of the Rose, ll. 858-9. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 





Cardiff. 


Seat or tHe Kyicuts Temrcars (6™ §. ii. 
227).—The origin of this seal is thus described in 
€. Knight’s volume of The Secret Societies in the 
Middle Ages (by 4 Keightley, “N. & Q.,” 4" 58. 
ix. 35), London, 1848 :— 

“ They had no peculiar habit, their raiment being such 
as the charity of the faithful bestowed upon them ; and 
though knights, and engaged in constant warfare against 
the infidels, their poverty and moderation were such that 
Hugh de Payens and his companion, Godfrey of St. 
Omer, had but one war-horse between them—a circum- 
stance which they afterwards, in their brilliant period, 
commemorated by tueir seal, which represented two 
knights mounted on the one horse, a device chosen with 
a view to inculcating humility on the brethren, now 
beginning to wax haughty and insolent,’’"—P. 183, 
There is a print of the seal, with the inscription 
“Sigillum militum Xpisti,” on p. 182. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


If M. D. K. will refer to The Crusades and the 
Crusaders, p. 151, he will find the following :— 
“Like the Hospitallers, the Templars vowed them- 
selves to chastity and poverty; and indeed paraded their 
penury by taking for their seal two knights riding on 
one horse, and offering their ewords and belts as the 
only ransom they could afford to pay when taken by the 
. ” 


Saracens. 
Heraricvs. 
exempts ”—Persons Exemprep (6 §. ii. 
285).--This military term, which I do not profess 
*xplain, was weli understood in the last century. 
i tance, it was “a file of musqueteers, com- 


d by an exempt,” that conveyed Peregrine 

to the Bastille. See P. P., chap. xlv. 
A. J. M. 
. Dipptne Stone (4™ §. xii. 328).—At this 
reference F. S. (Churchdown) describes a stone 
trough in the church of Llanvair Talhairn, North 


Vales, to which he gives this name. From what 
1e s I suppose the thing is not modern, and I 
should like, if possible, to know more about it. 
As I. S. still studies his “ N. & Q.,” will he be 
good enough to say (1) what is the position of the 


(2) Are the measurements 
(3) Is there any 


st n the church ? 
b es external or internal ? 


appearance of there having been a lid or cover of 


nd? (4) Is the bottom pierced for a drain ? 
there « font of the ordinary sort in the 
h, and, if there is, what is its date ? 


ii. | the “dipping stone” 


(6) Is 


commonly known by that 
name? (7) Is its long direction east and west or 
north and south? (8) Is F. S. quite sure that the 
thing is not an old stone coffin which has lost its 


| cover and contents, and lies open in the pavement? 


oo a & 
6, Delahay Street, Great George Street, S.W. 
CHANGES OF Pronunciation (6 §. ii. 325).— 
If the English clergy are to be acknowledged as 
uuthorities on modern pronunciation, I should say 
that the word sojourner is still, as in Milton’s 
works, accented on the first syllable. “ Strangers 
and so-journ’-ers ” would sound strange to English 
ears, although it may be the common usage in 
Philadelphia. There are, I think, instances in our 
poetical writers in which sojourn is accented on the 
second syllable. Wm. H. Peer. 


It may be the custom in America to lay the 
accent on the second syllable of sojourner, but no 
well-educated Englishman would pronounce it 
otherwise than sdéjourner, with the accent on the 
first syllable. Ratrnu N, James. 
Ashford, Kent. 


Colin England my experience is that sojourner is 
usually pronounced, as by Milton, with the accent 
on the first syllable. C. W. Briycnam. 


Worp-cornine (6% §. ii. 309).—Such notes as 
that of E. are exceedingly valuable for the pur- 
poses of the New English Dictionary. An exami- 
nation of the quotations already sent in shows that 
for ponderous, antiques, despicable, and destructive 
we have no instances so early as 1577. Prodigious 
occurs with the meaning of wasteful, extravagant, 
in Northbrooke, Against Dicing, 1577, p. 11 (ed. 
1843); the modern use is nearly thirty years 
younger. Caxton, in his translation of Raoul le 
Fevre’s Lyf of Jason, fo. v, has prodigous—pro- 
digal, free. Homicide being a legal term, of 
course occurs earlier, being used by Chaucer and 
Caxton. Our O slips are out in charge of a sub- 
editor, and therefore I can say nothing about 
obsequious. Eden’s book is evidently one to be 
read for the Dictionary. 8. J. H. 


“Tae Bripes or Experpy” (6% §. ii. 86, 198). 
—When Messrs. Gillett & Bland of Croydon erected 
the chimes at Boston to play on the carillon bells 
cast in Belgium, their machine consisted of four 
barrels, which were constructed to play twenty- 
eight tunes on the forty-four bells, one of the tunes 
(according to the makers’ published list) being The 
Brides of Enderby. As only seven of the tunes 
are now played, The Brides of Enderby not 
being one of them, the air so called cannot now be 
learned from the Boston bells, but I imagine it is 
not unknown in that place. 

Tuomas Norra, F.S.A. 

Ventnor, IW. 
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Briers AND Notes 1n Parisn Recisters (5 


S. iv. 447, 481 ; 6" S. i. 396 ; ii. 89, 187, 288.)— 
May I venture to suggest to contributors of lists 
of briefs a doubt whether they are of sufficient in- 
terest for the insertion of whole lists, as occurring 
in any given parish register or book of accounts ! 
They were in existence long since, occurring by 
name in the rubric of 1662 ; being regulated, as 
“letters patents, otherwise called briefs,” in stat. 
4 Anne, c. 14; and being finally abolished by 
9 George IV. c. 28. The collections as made were 
frequently entered, with the object, in parish re- 
gisters or account books, the money being charged 
in the rates, a nominal sum being frequently con- 
tributed. These lists are sure to occur in numbers 
to any one who looks for them; of how little 
interest they are if printed in entirety I will not 
attempt to show from any printed in “ N. & Q.”; 
but I have seen it so elsewhere. It might be 
different if a selection were made under some 
head, which they might be arranged to illustrate, 
as “ Historical ” :— 

“1663. For Strasburgy in Alsatia, in Germany, 1s, 6d.” 

“1681. For the French Protestants, 1/. 18s. 6d.” 

“1700. For the redemption of captives in Fez and 
Morocco.” — Woodstock. 

**1661. For 100 Protestant Churches in the Dukedome 
of Lithuania, 4s.”"—Cheadle. 

**1690. For Teignmouth, for losse by the French 
landing, fireing and plundering tue said town, July 26th, 
1690, 2s. 10d.” —Springthorpe. 

It would be more likely that events of public 
interest would attract attention by such an arrange- 
ment than by the mere enumeration of them in 
common occurrence with names and persons, as 
frequently happens, of no public interest. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


An Amutet (6"§S, i. 354, 482.)—J. T. F. has 
accurately described a talisman or magical seal, 
constructed, no doubt, in accordance with the rules 
of art astrological, with appropriate ceremonies, 
fumigations, and due regard to the position of the 
planets. It contains the “table” of Jupiter, which 
is “a square drawn into itself, containing sixteen 
particular numbers, and in every line four, making 
thirty-four ; the sum of all is 136.” Following 
your correspondent’s figures, (1) is the “seal” of 
the planet Jupiter, and (2) of its “intelligence,” 
or beneficent heavenly messenger (and the fact that 
the seal of the spirit, or demon, of Jupiter has not 
been engraved shows that the talismans in question 
were not designed for an evil purpose). The 
Hebrew names answer to the “numbers” of the 

p 


planet ; thus Sram is Johphiel, the intelligence, 
whose number is 136. These figures, if engraven 
upon a plate of silver, Jupiter being “ powerful,” 
or ruling in the heavens (and fumigated with such 
things as nutmegs and other odoriferous spices), 
form a talisman, which, according to Agrippa and 


the wearer, will appease his enemies, and confirm 
his honours, dignities, and counsels. Upon lead, 
under an “unfortunate” Jupiter, such a talisman 
would be intended to have a contrary effect to the 
foregoing ; but in that case I should have expected 
your correspondent’s amulet to have borne the seal 
of the “spirit” of 2 rather than that of the “in- 
telligence” of that planet. I have confined myself 
to a bare answer to J. T. F.’s query. The elucida- 
tion of the subject would take up by far too much 
space in “ N, & Q.”; but it may be worth while to 
note, en passant, that the “table” of Jupiter is 
the key to the “thirty-four puzzle,” which takes 
its turn with the “fifteen problem” in taxing idle 
ingenuity to work out to a satisfactory conclusion. 
ALFRED WALLIS, 
Nett Gwynne’s Earty History (6 §. i, 
256, 442, 503; ii. 319).—The lines quoted by 
Mr. Watuis remind me of a verse of a song, 
attributed to the Duc de Nivernais, on another 
low-born beauty—Madame du Barry :— 
* Lisette, ta beauté séduit 
Et charme tout le monde; 
En vain la bourgeoise en gémit 
Et la duchesse en gronde: 
Chacun sait que Vénus naquit 
De l’écume de l’onde.” 


R 2. 


Tue ALLEGED American CovunTerreit Corns 
or Her Magesty 1n Bronze (6™ §. ii. 226, 274). 
—This, I think, will be found to be one of the 
numerous “ popular errors” that crop up now and 
then. See Fifth Annual Report of the Deputy 
Master of the Mint, 1874, London, G. E. Eyre & 
W. Spottiswoode, 1875 (C. 1246), price 8d., p. 8, 
“ Bronze Coinage,” where it is stated by the De- 
puty Master of the Mint, 


“that since the beginning of the year 1874 it had become 
necessary to resume the issue of pence and halfpence in 
the London district, which, owing to the large amount of 
bronze coin in circulation, had been suspended since 1868, 
and consequently to make arrangements for the execution 
of a large coinage of bronze. As already mentioned, this 
renewed demand came at a time when the Mint was fully 
occupied with the coinage of silver, and, as the amount 
of bronze coin required was very great, I was obliged in 
the month of March to request their Lordships’ authority 
to call for tenders for the execution of a coinage of 100 
tons by contract. The tender of Messrs. Ralph Heaton 
& Sons [not Mr. Jeston’s, 6 8. ii. 226, 274], of Birming- 
ham, was accepted, and their contract was completed in 
the month of July. The nominal value of the coinage was 
41,9622. 13s. 4d., and the amount of each denomination 
of coin delivered to the Mint was as follows:— 


Tons 
Pence ... sain -_ _ —_ 
Halfpence _ -_ one out . 2B 
Farthings ane ~ , ons on 


Total 100 

The coins struck at Birmingham by Messrs. Heaton 
& Sons under this contract bear the mint mark H on the 
reverse under the date, to distinguish them from those 





the old magicians, will gain riches. and favour for 





made at the Mint.” 
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At p. 12 it states :— 

“ The original estimate of the expenses of the Mint for 
the year 1874-5 was 52,550/....... This amount would have 
been sufficient but for the necessity of contracting with 
& private firm for the execution of the large coinage of 
bronze already mentioned, to meet the expenses of which 
it became necessary to submit to Parliament a supple- 
mentary estimate of 4,500/.” 

At p. 47 it will be seen that in 1874 109 tons of 
pence were coined—62 tons at Birmingham and 
47 tons at the Mint. There is, therefore, no pro- 
bable ground for the question which Mr. Frazer 
asks, ante, p. 226, “is it true, as alleged, [by 
whom ?] that sufficient of these forged[?] coins 
were made to secure their fabricators a profit of 
upwards of 5,0001.”? 100 tons of bronze—pence, 
halfpence, and farthings—being made under con- 
tract at a cost of 4,5001., how are the Yankees to 
make upwards of 5,0001, out of 47 tons of bronze 
pence ? 

I suspect there can be no doubt that the supposed 
American counterfeit pence without the m are 
simply part of the 47 tons of pence that were 
coined at the Mint, and consequently do not 
“ present a small m under the date of the year in 
the exergue of the reverse.” I would advise Mr. 
Frazer and Tr. S. A. to consult the Annual Re- 
ports of the Deputy Master of the Mint—from 
the first for 1870, issued in 1871, to the last for 
1879, issued in 1880. They are specially interest- 
ing to all those who care to study the history’ of 
the coinage of this and foreign countries, and the 
difficulties under which the Mint at the present 
time is placed. 

In 1874 35 tons of halfpence were coined, 28 
tons of which were coined by Messrs. Heaton 
& Sons, and 10 tons of farthings, all of which 
were coined by this firm. Are the seven tons 
of halfpence coined at the Mint also supposed to 
be the fabrication of American forgers? If the 
genuine coins are only those with the on them, 
are we to believe that the Yankees issued forged 
coins without the u, knowing that the genuine ones 
had anu on them? It is a poor compliment to 
pay to our cute cousins on the other side of the 
herring-pond. I have specimens of the penny and 
halfpenny of 1874, with and without the u, and I 
cannot agree with Mr. Frazer as to the superior 
workmanship of those with the u over those with- 
out it. W. Sravennacen Jones. 


Lenotn or Orrictat Lire (6 §. i. 334, 483 ; 
ii, 36, 276).—The Rev. Samuel Grundy was in- 
cumbent of Chapel-en-le-Frith in Derbyshire for 
forty-five years (1791-1836), and his successor, who 
is still in possession of it, the Rev. George Hall, 
B.A., has already held the benefice for forty-four 
years (1836-1880). The two incumbencies have 
therefore lasted eighty-nine years. The Rev. 
William Bagshawe, M.A., who preceded Mr. 
Grundy in the incumbency, held the living for 





only about a year, but he died at the advanced 
age of eighty-four years in 1847. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The following list of the vicars of Old Radnor, 


Radnorshire, in the diocese of Hereford, may be 
interesting :—John Sayer, 1638-83 ; John Sayer, 


jun., 1683-1743; David Williams, 1743-72; Hugh 


Jones, 1772-1816; Richard Williams, 1816-34; 
H. F. Mogridge, 1834-74. M.A., Oxon. 


The Rev. John Healey Bromby was appointed 
to the vicarage of Hull in 1798, and resigned it in 
1868. W. D. 8. 


PLace-NAMES OF ENGLAND: A Dictionary 
(6% S. i. 433; ii. 50, 90, 192).—I thoroughly en- 
dorse Pror. SKEAT’s remarks as to the necessity 
of collecting the names first and explaining them 
afterwards. The desirability of such a dictionary 
as Mr.’ Gomme proposes is well illustrated by 
the following list of forty-five spellings of Brighton 
(formerly Brighthelmston) which I have compiled : 

ston...1252 and eighteenth century 





stone... 1340 
eston... 1415 
Brighthelm~ estone 1460 
iston ... one .. 1616 
| yston 1535 and 1411 
\sted... Camden 
Brighthelnisted . 1616 
Brightehelmston ... 1621 
/imeston on 1440 
;lmiston ... 1616 
Brighte< Imyston ... w, 
lelneston ... ? 
elniston ... 1616 
Brytthalmston 1340 
Brittelmston : . 
( etune ... 1086 
| elm Jestune ‘ as th. 
| ‘ eston ... ece ooo ose f 
Brist< estona Dugdale 
| alnerston ~~ 
halmestone ... ij 
\helmstone ... a ? 
( pston 1509-14 
_— son ... en oe woe 1628 
sted... 1629 
, } stone ... 1609 
Bright henstone ... 1509-14 
Hampstead Stow 
healmertun rn ‘ini Saxon 
\on ... sie ne aa Modern 
ichel ston .. 1992 
Brighe m { Osten ee le 
Brihthelmston ia te = iad iS 
. ston ose ose uae eee : 
Brithelm { °Yton ae ible oon .-. 1404 
Brythelmston ewe ove a ans = 
elmstone ... “ Bs oo. 1296 
Bryst eo, t 
Brishelmeston ~ om _ owe ? 
Brichelmston “ia ies a ian = 
Hempston... we we -- 1637 
Brett tienntens ms in —_ a 
Bredhemston 3 bai aad ee “1726 
Brogholmestune ... i om “ ? 
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need The authorities for these spellings will be found in Mary Wittovensy (6 S. ii. 326).—A good 
paper by me in vol. xxix. of the Sussex Archeo- | account of the family of Willoughby (originally 
A. logicu! Collections. Much trouble has been ex- | Bugg), including the descendants of Sir Richard 
pended to prove the derivation of the word from | Willoughby, who married the heiress of Mortein, 
inor, a Bishop Brighthelm. <A consideration of the list, | is given in Thoroton’s Notts, ed. 1677, p. 221 et seq. 
iy be however, leads to the gravest doubt as to the cor- G. E. C. 
2 tness of this “reperick EK. Sawye ‘ ‘ec ~ os - ™ 
ae rectness of this. Freperick E. Sawyer. Carew Castre (6 S. ii. 327).—The name of 
rs Brighton. Mr. Carew of Antony, Torpoint, Cornwall, is pro- 
oe List r Lorp Brovenam (6" §, ii. 244, 331). nounced Carey in that neighbourhood. 
yn. oc = - a. 5 , ? _ 
| —I have never been at Cannes. The lines and 0. W. Taxcock 
inted their h story I gave on the authority of the MS. OnrscvrE EXPRESSIONS (6% §. ii. 247).—The 
- In n¢ te-l 00K of a friend, since dead, and sent them to | continuation of the passage quoted by Mr. a IES 
we “N.& Q.” for -yrengpanete: and preservation. My | partly explains what be ud-hooks were :— 
rARY ol ject, ] am elaa to see, has been attained, while “ Their heads with iron wrought 
r en the companion lines of Lord Wellesley that have In hooks and pikes.” Chapman's //., xv. 55 b. 
ssity been unexpectedly elicited are full of beauty and] See also a passage in the Odysseys :— 
h interest. The writer who styles my few words by} ac Sientinc, Caen tileeh Gah bade th heen 
them the dignified title of “an article ” conveys a eather So 1erce a wave | raiser , tha i ra < 1 to 
nary oS : = 5 g7 & ss Our ship so far, it almost touch’d the shore, 
ib overcharged idea of the scrap. A bead-hook then, a far-extended one, 
aes W. J. Firzpartrick. I snatch'd up, thrust hard, and so set us gone 
- Sor le way.” Odysseys, ix, 649. 
iled : Ayctext Scorrisn Measures (6" §, ii. 247).— a peer a ted i . 7] ond aft 
7 Perhaps “clamnus farine” means a handful of a spy ace estat ” _ “ps green Se dain” 
, . * + . VAS a (“ far-exte > an PAS se 3 - 
0 meal, I assume that it is a Latinized form of | ¥#S ong (" far-extended '), and was used on ship 
5 a Scotch word. Possibly clamn is the Gaelic | boatd for fighting and for navigating the vessel. 
& Scotc a. 8 . t { + — : ia ies a “ay S. » setae ls 
Y lamh, a hand ; ¢ prefixed, n added, as a formative ed whatever name — ¥ — — 
; or for euphony. It may seem arbitrary to say that | be™ what is now called a boat-hook. » RK. 
l , oes 7 98 ¢ ° Boston, Lincolnshire. 
" ¢ has been prefixed, but Gaelic has a way of some- 
6 times prefixing ¢ (or q) to words which otherwise Boedied=Bow-dyed. See Anderson’s History of 
l begin with 7: thus clatg, a dimple, is akin to loch, | Commerce, vol. ii. p. 401 :— 
4 ® alake, a hollow : ciocras, hunger, is the same as “ At this time [namely 4.p. 1643] one Kephler, a Dutch- 
‘ *, ocras, hunger ; clach, a stone, is like leac, a (flat) man, firet brought into England the knowledge of the fine 
| = stone, and various others. In these cases either c | scarlet dye called the Bow-dye, as being first practised a 
6 is prefixed or it is omitted. In Scotland a hand the village of Bow, near London. _ 
0 5 of bread means a slice of bread the size of the hand. Anderson does not name his authority, but no 
d ‘ . 
. 5 Clamnus may be the Latin disguise of a Gaelic | doubt it may be found in the early proceedings of 
. word which has passed out of common use and | the Royal Society, where possibly the “ chymist 
never got into the dictionaries. One born near| Drebbells” may be also traced under a different 
e Scone makes this timid guess as to the meaning | form of spelling. The essential difference in the 
2 of the mysterious Scottish measure cited from the | process was the use of a solution of tin. It had 
grant of Maleolm 1V. to the abbey of Scone. its origin in Venice, and after being practised in 
4 Tuomas STRATTON. Flanders was introduced into France, where it was 
3 Devonport. termed the ‘‘ Dutch dye,” by the celebrated brothers 
9 hs 3 Gobelius. I have met with an account which 
S “ug . _ ce 2 (pth © 21 - . ° > ° . 
9 _ Crrist susues ” (6% S. ii, 346)—Will Scorus attributed its first discovery to the observing that 
4 kindly give a reference the ‘Derbyshire story” | when the dye was prepared in pewter vessels the 
> which this name wert ich j is new to me—occurs colour was much brightened. “Turkey red” cloth 
v y TL also say that such vague references as that | was produced at Bow for the East India Company 
° given by him at the <a indicated are bot® tan- up to quite a recent date. B. C. 
= taliz ng and useless ? James Britren 
8 Isl-worth. A Grammer’s Knor (6" S. ii. 268) is a name 
, - aT , ziven by sail f orrectly made reef-knot, 
4 A Yorksnire Provers (6% §, ii. 347).—The given by sailors to an inc rr ‘ld 
> sage appt : hi; | and has been familiar to me from my early child- 
7 proverb is used in Devonshire, but with | 
dl 3 ry . “Vv | hood. I have always understood it to be equivalent 
3 5s adifference of animal. You have no more use re , ” & omental: ” 
S for that than a doe has for a side-pocket.” It| °° grandmother’s knot”—=an “old woman’s knot, 
; sn idiocy. ‘. a knot, in fact, such as a woman or a land-lubber 
. | somewhat resembles another saying, common in the | might Tastee oh nat each on a os ail r would make 
9 aia . - ° ng b as i ) , ° 
> same county, and applied to one wearing a flow ’ 
7 ’ PE earing a flower, . PENGELLY. 


especially if a large one, in his button-hole, “You | 
4 are as proud as a gardener’s dog with a Rosegny | “Eye HATH NOT SEEN,” &c., 1 Cor. 11. 9 (6% 
tied to his tail.” E. A. D. | 8. i. 195, 423).—There is one fatal objection to the 
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theory of the late Dr. Neale, who was one of those 
who find references in St. Paul’s epistles to the 
ancient liturgies, viz., that the quotation is pre- 
ceded by the formula xaos yéyparrat, which is 
never applied to any writing but the Old Testa- 
ment. This formula is the characteristic one in 
the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
Origen felt the difficulty, which he endeavoured to 
explain as follows :— 

Aéyerat piv yeypadOat, Kai Orav poy Sea TOV 
ypappatov adda be avTav Tov Tpaypatwv 
Keiweva a, ws eri Tov ioropworv. % Stay TO 
ato pev vonpa Keipevov 7, pf) €x attov 
dé tov pypdrov ws évtavOa’ 7d ydp Ois ovK 
avnyyeAy rept avTou ovorrat, Kat ot ovK aKy: 
KOagt TvVAToVET, ravrov eorw’ “A Spbadpos 

TOLVUV 


ay > > 


ovK eloev Kai ovo OK tiKoVceV" } TOUTO 
dyaiv, i} cixos Kal yeypadba év BiBrIouw Kai 
ypavnrbat ta BiBria’ Kai yap woAXa drepOapn 
Kal oAtya dreroOy BiBria, Kal ert THS 7 po- 
TEpas aixpadwoias. 

That Origen was acquainted with the liturgies 
is supposed from several passages in his works. 
Would he, then, have passed over this quotation if 
really from the Liturgy of St. James? That St. 
Paul often quoted memoriter is certain. The very 
quotation which precedes this is not exact. I 
refer to 1 Cor. i. 31, “ He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the Lord”; and Rom. iii. 13, 14, 15, is a 
series of extracts from various parts of the Old 
Testament, which the apostle with his marvellous 

ower welds into one, evidently from memory. 
Meyer, who thinks 1 Cor. ii. 9 taken from the 
Revelation of Elias, allows that kaos yéyparrat 
at the commencement is always applied elsewhere 
to canonical works. After all, the general idea— 
that of future inconceivable happiness prepared for 
those who wait for (or love) God—is the same in 
Is, lxiv. 4 and 1 Cor. ii. 9. And this is just what 
Origen says above—the same conception, but not 
expressed in the same words. 

H. F. Wootrycn. 

Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


In answer to J. T. F., there is a rendering of 
this passage which closely resembles his “ pulpit 
form” in Fitzherbert’s Book of Husbandry, 
Berthelet’s edition, 8vo., 1534, p. 72, under the 
heading “ What ioyes or pleasures are in heven” 


**Saynt Paule sayth, Occulus [sic] noa vidit, nec auris 


audivit, nec in cor hominis ascendit que preparavit deus 


diligentibus se: That is to say, The eye hath not seen, 
nor the eares hath herde, nor the herte of a man hath 
thought of so goodly thynges, that god hath ordeyned 
for theym that love hym.” 

The first edition of Husbandry was published 
(without date) in 1523, R. H. C. F. 


G. L. has seen the point of my query, which 
was, Whence have we the common addition of “to 
conceive” and the impersonal rendering of avéSn ? 


I knew about Isaiah and the Liturgy of St. James, 
|G. L. may have given us the cue, but the question 
| remains whether Shakspeare did not get hold of 
| the word “ conceive” from what I have called the 
| “ pulpit form ” of the quotation. J. Ss Be 


I beg leave to refer Mr. BLENKINsoprp, on this 
passage and its quotation in the Liturgy of St, 
James, to Hammond’s note (Preface, p. x) in the 
Antient Liturgies. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Wetsn Morro (5 §. xii. 429, 453; 6" 8, i, 
186, 526; ii. 259).—I confess my inability tc 
furnish Dr. Nicnotson with his required syllo- 
gism. It appears to me that if etymologists (I 
do not aspire to the title) were obliged to prove 
derivations by strict logic, the result of their 
labours would be but scanty. As to the relative 
antiquity of words belonging in common to different 
languages, a great deal must rest on conjecture ; 
and, as a matter of argument, different inferences 
may often be drawn from the same premises. And 
now to the case in question. I believe it may be 
assumed as an historical fact that the Romans 
never settled in Wales for a period long enough 
to make it at all probable that the language of the 
natives was in any degree Latinized. On the 
other hand, during the long occupation of Gaul 
by the Romans the latter may have availed them- 
selves occasionally of Celtic roots to enrich their 
own vocabulary. I believe I have already, in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” cited a striking case of a 
Latin derivative—garrulus (talkative or wordy)— 
for which that language has no root, but which 
points very clearly to an appropriate root in the 
Celtic gair (a word). Similar instances might be 
given in no small number. Now, how and when 
did the Latins get their root for their word gar- 
rulus? The most natural hypothesis seems to be 
that they coined it from the older Celtic word 
gair. But I readily admit that it would be 
“ jumping to a conclusion” to argue from that in 
favour of the greater antiquity of the Celtic 
language. For it is quite possible that the word 
gair might have been a remnant of an extinct 
language in previous ages common to both peoples. 
I tender to Dr. Nicnotson a choice of either of 
these hypotheses. 

The resemblance of the Welsh to the Greek 
would be an interesting study. My “little Latin 
and less Greek,” in the course of a long life have 
become (alas!) gradually smaller and smaller. 
But I should much like to see some learned 
Grecian amongst your correspondents take up the 
subject. Such Welsh words as haul (the sun), 
and byw (to live), are strange instances of resem- 
blance which might easily be multiplied, as also 
are some prefixes, such as an as a negative, and 





such terminations as ion after the consonants > 


and J, M. H. RB. 
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Avrnors oF Qvotatioxys Wantep (6 S§, ii. 


> 40 
oiJ 


“Ad palum deligatus.”"—S. will find the passage in 


Livy. bk. xxvi. ch. xiii. It is a sentence which Livy puts 
into the spirited speech of Vibius Virrius, one who, he 
says, had been the chief hand in delivering the city of 


Capua to Hannibal, and who, after the siege, when the 
people decided on surrendering to the Romans, invited 
his fellow conspirators to have a last supper with him 
and to take poison which he had prepared, together with 
a funeral oie for himself and them, and thus to avoid 
crucifixion by the Romans. Twenty-seven followed his 


advice and example, says Livy, and so perished before 
the enemy entered the gates of Capua, pc. 211. 
E. A. D. 
S. should have written securi instead of “crnci.” 
i. C. L. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Japanese Pottery, being a Native R port, w th an IJntyro- 
duction and Catulogue. By Augustus W. Franks, M.A., 


F.R.S., F.S.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tuts is one of that series of South Kensington Museum 
Art Handbooks to which we have already called atten- 
tion, and it is one of the best. Books on art, aga rule, 
lie out of the province of “ N. & Q.”, but so many book- 
lovers are also art-collectors, that it becomes a pleasant 
duty now and then to speak of any treatises which are 
likely to afford aid in special pursuits. The basis of this 
handbook on Japanese pottery is a native report prepared 
to accompany a typical collection of the older wares 
made specially for the Philadelphia Exhibition, and 
afterwards acquired by the South Kensington Museum. 
To a translation of this report Mr. Franks, whose name as 
anauthority on Chinese and Japanese ware is a sufficient 
guarantee for the value of the work, has added a descrip- 
tive catalogue, and an introduction which is, perhaps, the 
most attractive part cf the volume. His details upon 
technique and decoration are exceedingly valuable. Under 
the latter head we note, as of possible interest to the 
original Editor of these pages, the curious attraction 
which length of years appears to have for the natives of 
Japan. Not only is there a special god of longevity, with 
a development of forehead which in this country would 
be eminently indicative of cretinism or water on the 
brain, but the tortoise, the crafe, the bamboo, the fir, 

e plum, the gourd—all frequent features of Japanese 

rament—symbolize long life. Whether Fukurokujiu 
the deity in question) is specially benignant to his 
votaries the record does not declare; but the fact cer- 
tainly suggests that an appreciative public might be 
found for translations of Mr. Thoms’s books in the land 
of the Mikado. The introduction also contains an account 
f the punctilious ‘Tea Ceremonies” which is worth 
reading, although, as politics, scandal, and flattery are 





forbidden by the rules, we fear that there is no likelihood | 


of their finding favour in any occidental land, and least 
of allin ours. The book has some excellent illustrations ; 
but those who desire to get the full value of Mr. Franks’s 
labours will do well to pay a visit to South Kensington. 


The Rnemies of Books. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

THERE are signs that the eclectic issues of Messrs. 
Lemerre, Liseux, and other French publishers are finding 
favour in England and America. Already Messrs. 
Kegan Paul have established a “ Parchment Library,’ 

and in remote and Athenian Boston Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. are following their lead, At least, the 


By William Blades, Typograph. 
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announcement of 
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the YYNVJ. Lyrics and X11. 
Sonnets of Mr. Aldrich suggests a suspicious resemblance 
to the Y.Y//. Ballades of Mr. Lang. The book just put 
forth by Messrs. Triibner is of kin with these, in so far 
as its appearance is concerned. It has parchment covers, 
ample margins, ribbec 1 J aper, and tastefal Japanese 
headpieces and cu/s-de-/am) Certain very amateurish 
etchings with which it 7 decorated might, we think, 
have been omitted, as they are blemishes in what is 
otherwise a very elegant little volume. The contents are 


of the kind which is always gr rateful to book — In 
brief chapters the author deals successively with the 
ravages of fire, water, gas, dust, ignorance, no book- 


binders, and collectors. It seems strange that the last 
named should be classed with the ‘‘ enemies” of books, 
yet those who read Mr. Blades will find he proves his 
case. We only wonder that in speaking of the accumu- 
lators of colophons, initial letters, frontispieces, and the 
like, he should have said nothing about the fashion for 
collecting book-plates. We make no objection to this in 
such careful hands as those of Mr. Leicester Warren and 
G. W. D.; but if the thing becomes the mania of the 
many, it will soon be impossible to purchase a book 
which has not been shorn of all its past associations, 
associations which sometimes are its greatest charm to 
its possessor, and it is only fair that the book-buyer 
should be a little considered in this matter. Among the 
chapters which have most interested us is that on the 
different species of book-worms, of one of which there 
is a portentous and highly magnified seventeenth cen- 
tury representation, as well as a Woodbury-type pkoto- 
graph, displaying the unholy revels of its race in the pages 
of a Caxton. But the days of “ the conqueror worm ” are 
apparently numbered. It is old-fashioned and conser- 
vative in its dietary, and though it will feed readily on 
the Luf of Oure Lad ye or the Dictes and Sa yenges of the 
Phylosophres, it declines to batten on the literature of to- 
day. Whether this is matter for congratulation or not 
Blades’s readers to decide. In either 


we leave to Mr. 

case we cordially recommend The Enemies of Books to 
their careful perusal. 

A Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle. 3y Dame 


Juliana Berners. Being a Fac-simile Reproduction of 
the First Book on the Subject of Fishing printed in 


England by Wynkyn de Worde, at Westminster in 
1496. With an Introduction by the Rev. M. G. 
Watkins, M.A, (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Stock has issued several fac-simile reprints of our early 
printed literature, but in none has he so nearly reached 
perfection as in the present instance. Indeed, what 
with the rough hand-made paper and the handsome and 
appropriate binding, it requires no very great effort of 
the imagination to believe that one has the original work 
before him. The treatise first appeared at the end of 
W. de Worde’s edition of the Book of St. Albans, printed 
in 1496, and the authoress tells us that her object in 
adopting this mode of publication was “ by cause that 
this present treatyse sholde not come to the hondys of 
eche ydle persone whyche wolde desire it yf it were en- 
prynted allone by itself and put in a lytyll plaunflet.” 
The treatise opens with Dame Juliana’s plea for the 
*“‘game of anglynge” as compared with other sports, 
viz., hunting, hawking, and fowling. To the first of 
these the authoress objects that it is too laborious, “for 
the hunter must alwaye renne and folowe his houndes : 
traueyllynge and swetynge full sore. He blowyth tyll 
his lyppes blyster. And whan he wenyth it be an hare 
full oft it is an hegge hogge.” Hawking is also objected 
to on the same ground of too hard work, besides the fact 
that ‘‘often the fawkener leseth his hawkes as the 
hunter his houndes.” To fowling she also objects, because 
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it could only be practised in the “moost hardest and 
coldest weder” of winter, “‘whyche is greuous, 
whan he wolde goo to his gynnes he maye not for colde.” 
Having satisfactorily asserted the superiority of angling 


over other sports, Dame Juliana proceeds to show all | 


who “ wolle be crafty in anglynge” how to make their 
“harnays, That is to wyte your rodde, your lynes of 
dyuers colours.” The butt of the said rod was to be 
made of a hazel or willow or mountain-ash rod, hollowed 
out to receive, to half its length, the top, which was to 
be of hazel, joined to a length of blackthorn, crab, medlar, 
r“Jenypre.” The butt was to be feruled at both ends 
with iron or latten hoops, and furnished with “a 
rennynge vyce to take in and oute your croppe.” 
Whether a modern angler would find a rod constructed 
on such principles so “ lyghte and full nymbyll to fysshe 
wyth” as the authoress declares, we may be permitted to 
doubt. We have next instructions for the making and 
dyeing of the lines and hooks, together with hints for 
the proper playing of a fish: “ kepe hym euer vnder the 
rodde, and euermore holde hym streyghte.” Directions 
as to the various baits and best modes of fishing suitable 
for each kind of fish, together with short accounts of the 
nature and qualities of each, follow; and the little treatise 
winds up with the authoress’s injunctions to her readers, 
amongst which she charges them to “fysshe in noo 
poore mannes seueral water”; not to rob another's 
“ gynnys lyenge in theyr weares ”; to “ breke noo mannes 
heggys, ne opyn noo mannes gates ” without shutting 
them again; not to be too “rauenous in takyng of the 
sayd game,” and other injunctions which might well be 
taken to heart by many so-called anglers of the present 
day. Such are briefly the contents of this “ lytyll 
plaunflet,” the first treatise in English on the subject, 
which, as Mr. Watkins remarks, “ has served as a literary 
quarry to many succeeding writers,” from Izaak Walton 
down, who have not scrupled to borrow from it, often 
without the slightest acknowledgment. Of all the ex- 
cellent reprints for which we are “indebted to Mr. Stock, 
not one, to our mind, approaches the present in interest, 
and we look forward with high anticipations for the 
appearance of the companion volume by the same 
authoress, the Book of St. Albans, which is announced 
as already in the press. 
A Tramp Abroad. (Chatto & 
Windus. ) 
Reapers must not expect to find A Tramp Abroad 
replete with information. Unlike the instructive works 
which are generally produced by literary tourists, it isa 
book which might be written as well as read during a 
holiday. Europe is treated as the field for the display of 
Mark Twain's peculiar humour. His rich gift of 
ludicrous exaggeration encourages him to practise his 
inventive powers on all that he encounters. Swiss tra- 
vellers who have groaned under the despotism of the 
Alpine Club will rejoice at the caricature of its adven- 
turous members, and none can fail to be amused with the 
account of M. Gambetta’s duel. The jargon of art 
critics, the precocity of his own fellow-countrymen, and 
the pretentiousness of Cockney sightseers, are sketched 
with the same humorous exaggeration of details and the 
same general truthfulness. His keen appreciation and 
graphic descriptions of natural beauties afford him 
opportunities for those sudden changes of manner in 
which American humour delights. No one uses with 
more skill the sudden transition from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, or inserts more effectively homely collo- 
— and American idioms in passages of eloquent 
escription, The illustrations share the characteristics 
of the letter-press, and grotesquely rude studies from the 
author’s pencil appear side by side with the finished 


By Mark Twain. 





| sketches of clever artists. The book is intended to 


For | amuse, and fulfils its object. 


The American Antiquarian (Chicago, Ill., Jameson 
& Morse) contains a large and varied store of interest. 
ing matter throwing light on the history and races of the 
New World. In the number which we have received 
(Vol. II. No. 1) we are glad to observe that the editor, 
the Rev. Stephen D. Peek, of Clinton, Wis scons sin, con- 
tributes a paper on the “ Prehistoric Condi tion of 
America,” in which he shows himself the Pun of the 
strictly scientific method for investigating the wide and 
difficult subject which he has taken in hand. There ig 
a good deal of information in the correspondence, which 
in the number before us is principally devoted to burial} 
customs. We wish all success to the American Anti. 
quarian.—Our older American friends and contem- 
poraries, The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register (Boston, Mass., Somerset Street) and the 
New York Genealog cal and Bioa Ira pi al Re ‘ord (New 
York, 64, Madison Avenue), continue to flourish and to 
do excellent work in their respective fields. The memoirs 
published are often of more than local interes t, and the 
records of the first and second Presbyterian churches 
and the Dutch Reformed Church in New York, and of 
St. George’s, Hempstead, L.L., \ 


18, 


in the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record are deserving of careful 
study. They would repay attention on the part of the 
curious in Christian names; some of those which we 
have come across being exceedingly quaint and original, 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell Part I. of The 
Child's Life of Christ and of the Magazine of Art (new 
series); also The Quiver for November. 


Next week we hope to give the first part of a paper 


entitled “ Where did Edward II. Die!” 
dore Bent. 

Messrs. Brapsury, Acnew & Co. are about to issue 
a selection “from Mr. Punch’s collection” of Charles 
Keene's sketches. This will be welcome news to his 
many admirers. Mr. Keene hes been a little obscured 
by his very clever colleagues, Mr. George Du Maurier 
and Mr. Sambourne. But for certain bourgeoi: f military, 
and provincial types he is absolutely unrivalled, and any 
well-chosen and sufficient exhibition of his work is sure 
to greatly increase his reputation. 


by Mr. J. Theo- 


Aotices tg Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. L. K1xc.—The only mention of the name which 
we have been able to find in Hoare’s Modern Wiltshire 
is that of John King, Mayor of Salisbury in 1712. 

J. W. C.—You will find (ante, p. 60) that our corre- 
spondent has corrected the error into which he had 
fallen. 

ALFRED Matone.—Dr. Brewer refers to the Biblical 
passage, “ A soft answer turneth away wrath 

W. G. B. P.—Many thanks. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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